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News of the Week 


"MUL =dedication last Sunday of the Peace Bridge 
| over the Niagara River has done much to turn 
the adversity of Geneva to glorious gain. If the 
originators of the scheme for building the bridge had 
utrived the date to redeem the failure of the Naval 
Limitation Conference at Geneva they could not 
lave chosen it with a more triumphant accuracy. 
Yet the choice of the date was nothing but a 
miraculous coincidence, dependent upon nothing but 
the happy fact that a hundred years of unbroken peace 
between the British Empire and the United States have 
passed on the unfortified frontier. Those who fail to sce 
themeaning of the facts must be incapable of learning. 
Wars do not always, or even generally, arise out of confi- 
nt calculations of strength, for the weaker often pro- 
kes the stronger, but out of anger, resentment and 
impatience. A psychological state is the clue. 
* * * °K 

But if a psychological prepossession exists in both the 
British Kmpire and United States that war between us is 
ute impossible, there will not be war. The memorable 
‘Yeeches at the dedication prove that this fortunate 
Mepossession does exist, and before it the calamity of 
ete: dwindles to infinitely smaller proportions cows 

‘ehad any right to expect. The American Secretary of 
Mate has suggested that negotiations should be sina 
We hope that they will, and it is certain that if they ‘do 


continue, we shall either reach a formal agreement or 
such an understanding alone some parallel lines as will 
make a formal agreement superfluous. 

% * x * 

Mr. Baldwin's speech at a meeting of the Empire and 
Canadian Clubs before the opening of the Bridge was a 
model of high thinking. It was spiritual foree, he said, 
which made men ready to give up comfort at home in 
order to bring forward the backward parts of the word. 





It was “ not enough to concentrate on money-mal . 
The English intelligence was apt to be despis d hy 
quick-witted nations, but our most valuable “ real estate 

phrase which must have gone hume to a Canadian 
audience —was character, composed of stcaainess, integrity, 
and a capacity for toleration which sometimes took the 
form of a humorous boredom. The task was to preserv: 
democracy, and that was possible only by education not 
so much in letters as in moral truth. So long as Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen spoke the same speech, and cbeyed 
the same God and the same laws, they would remain one 
people. At the actual opening of the Bridge, Mr. Baldwin 
referred indirectly to Geneva, when he said : “* We differ 
for the moment, but we know in our hearts that this does 
not affect our friendship.’ Again, he said : ‘* The first 
task of the statesman, as of the bridge-builder, is to lay 
his foundation securely.” 

a * * * 

General Dawes made a remarkable speech. It was very 
significant, not only because General Dawes is Vice- 
President of the United States, but because he is a possible 
candidate for the Presidency and has had close experience 
of European affairs, as is testified by the scheme for German 
reparations which bears his name. He attributed the 
failure at Geneva to the lack of preliminary preparation 
and to the concentration by each country upon its own 
necessities. But he saw more good than harm in what 
had happened, as now that Great Britain and the United 
States were solemnly pledged to equality it was unthink- 
able that the burden of competitive naval building should 

gain be placed upon the peoples. “ If the United States 
requires heavy cruisers which Great Britain does not need 
and Great Britain requires light cruisers which the United 
States does not need, there is no excuse for inaugurating 
competition.” “ The instinct of self-preservation,” he 
added, “binds us together. That bond will never 
break.” General Dawes’s speech has, of course, caused 
much discussion as being a mild criticism of his own 
Government, and it may be correctly interpreted as a 
sign that he definitely intends to stand for the Presidency. 

* a * 

It was on Thursday, August 4th, that the Naval 
Limitation Conference at Geneva declared its inability 
to reach an agreement. The negotiations were then 
* adjourned “—a word carefully chosen—with a recom- 
mendation that the Conference for the revision of the 
Washington Treaties which is due to be held in 1931 should 
be convened at an earlier date. We have discussed the 
whole subject in a leading article, but we may say 
briefly here that the Conference failed mainly because the 
American Delegation felt unable to move one inch from 
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the formula of total tonnage which it presented to the We have written about this extraordinary case jp , Cor 
Conference in the first instance and which took no account — leading article. Particular concern is being expressed py Co! 
of the peculiar need of the British Empire for a large Americans that Judge Thayer should have beeir allowed out 
number of comparatively small patrolling cruisers— to review his own decision. On Monday he refused a yey Cor 
vessels which from the point of view of war on a grand _ trial, and on Tucsday he refused a stay of execution and but 
scale may be described as non-aggressive ships. revocation of the death sentence. Just before the hoy for 
; e e * * fixed for the execution, however, a respite for twelve con 
; days was granted by the Executive Council 4 unit 
It is often asked why our delegates could not have been A PE The question before Judge Thayer Bol 
content to say that as we have neither f ar nor j alousy was in effect whether he had been prejudiced in he Con 
of America—such is the literal truth —Gr pat Britain conduct of the trial, and his decision was that he had yo} mus 
would be content to see her building any cruisers she been. Could he humanly have been expected to say en 
pleases of any gun-power she pl ASCS. That, of course, anything else? No one doubts that he is sincere in hie trad 
is in effect the admission which Great Britain did make and conviction that he. has been right throughout. He wi that 
that is where the matter stands; but, enema da Ge selected by the Massachusetts Supreme Court to review his orga 
Conference was called, not to rae gene wa and to own decisions. It was not his own fault that he was Soci 
record our conviction of sceurity vis-a-vis the United selected, but he might perhaps have refused the task ae 
States, but to producc 2 eee formula of limita- Seven times he had refused motions for a new trial, soit EP chief 
tion which would be an important stage towards the was a foregone conclusion that on Monday and Tuesda 
ideal of gencral disarmament. The pouttonn, attest all, he would stand his ground. Undoubtedly as a sequel ty It 
consesns not auty memenves me rrerwg hones gs ore ri the case there will be an attempt to reform the lay, J asa: 
the world. The real debit side of the Geneva affair IS Chief Justice Taft of the United States Supreme Court them 
that we have not made the necessary en but laid it down that no judge should ever hear an appeal tion ¢ 
quite the reverse on France and Italy. Lord Grey of against himself. ' pie 
Fallodon, who has an interesting letter in the Times of * # * * delege 
Thursday, omits this side entirely from his review of : a ; oo ™ What 
events; yet it is of great importance. The whole political situation in the Free State has ‘8 
. been transformed by the decision of the Republicans BY ‘ 
" ' ' ¥ to take the oath of allegiance. The vote of the party FB “¢' 
We have spoken of an understanding which might at an excited meeting in Dublin on Wednesday night J" ‘ 
possibly make an exact naval agreement superfluous. was unanimous. Mr. De Valera and about six othe J @'! 
We had in mind the interesting rumours which are men- — diehards held out, but ultimately yielded on the grow! 
tioned by the London correspondent of the Manchester that a small minority could not bind the party. The x On 
Guardian about a model Treaty of Peace between Great legislation of the Free State Government, which ine: exeelle 
Britain and America, drafted here by a high legal dentally requires every candidate for the Dail to pled questi 
authority. Why should not the hundred-years’ peace himself to take the oath of allegiance, clearly threatened Dutch 
be succeeded by a hundred-years’ Treaty? Recently the Republicans with extinction. There will now be a. 
there was a discussion about a Peace Treaty between a very curious situation in the Dail. The arrival of forty- eo 
France and America. M. Briand flew a large kite, five Republicans will overthrow the balance of power oi _— 
but unhappily it came to carth. It is said that President which Mr. Cosgrave’s Government rests. The defeat o! ag 
Coolidge’s interest in the scheme has caused it to be the Government would be certain before long, even i ati 
taken up again and discussions are quictly going on jt tried to carry on. It is said that the Republicays ae 
between Paris and Washington. If anything comes of will give general support to a Labour Governmen’, three fl 
these discussions there would be not only an excellent though they will not hold any offices. The idea is the’ combin 
opportunity dut a duty for Great Britain to join in. a Labour Government will demand a modification o J" the 
* * * * the oath. Meanwhile Mr, Cosgrave is pressing forward his <p 
Protests against the execution of Saeco and Vanzetti legislation with all ne See ns made a whichem il i 
the Italians who have been lying under sentence of death speech in the runes Tuesday, declaring that asia we 
for six years in Massachusetts, have been made in various might he was determined that crime should be re It is 
ay < out in Ireland. The Government would “ meet violen f 
countries in various ways. Some have been orderly, * 2 et ke i ae heir minds, ani um own 
others, as in past vears, have been violent demonstrations with violence.” They had made up their minds, a expressi 
accompanied by the explosion of bombs. Bomb outrages itey weed nak Cow Seek. tudes a1 
ie a ; : ; . * * + 
have occurred in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Some of 
Buenos Aires. In New York the explosions occurred in The action of the British delegates at the Conference "Ff ioe nog 
railway subways ; in Philadelphia, Emmanuel Presbyter- the International Federation of Trades Unions in Path thee op, 
ian Chutech was wrecked ; at Baltimore the explosion was was a supreme illogicality. No doubt they do ne our way 


in the house of the Mayor. General strikes, which seem 
to have been ineffective, were called in some of the 
Republics of South America. In Paris the demonstra- 
tions were orderly. At Casablanca the American flag 
was burned. Popular feeling has run strong in Italy, 
and Signor Mussolini has instructed a local prefect 
to inform the father of Sacco that he has done everything 
he can, within the limits of international procedure, to 
save Sacco and Vanzetti from execution. In London on 
Wednesday night about ten thousand people marched 
to the American Embassy. As they refused to disperse, 
the police, mounted and on foot, made charges. About 
lifty persons were injured, but apparently in a sort of 
panic attempt to escape rather than directly at the hands 
vf the police, who behaved with their usual patience. 







believe that they have misrepresent: d the feelings of th 
British Labour movement to the whole world, but this! 
effect is what they have done. The Continental delegate 
at the Conference voted Mr. Purcell and Mr. Brown out: 
the posts of President and Secretary. On the motion 
the German delegates Mr. George Hicks was then clecte! 
President. By the constitution of the Federation th 
President must be British. The meaning of all this we 
that Mr. Purcell and Mr. Brown were considered unsuitab! 
by the Continental delegates because they stood for: 
Muscovite policy. The Federation is, of course, known 
the “Yellow” International as contrasted with th 
Third or “* Red ~ International of Moscow, 
th * * * 
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Council of the Trades Union Congress and who is not a 
Communist, had been clected, the British delegates walked 
out. The matter is now referred to the Trades Union 
Congress, which will probably try to patch up the breach ; 
but it will certainly have some difliculty in doing so, 


for it is never easy to retrieve a preposterous lapse of 


common sense. Consider the facts. Recently trade 
unionism here has been appreciably moving away from 
Bolshevism in deeds if not in words. The Trades Union 
Congress has repeatedly repudiated Communism. — It 
must be admitted that many moderate British trade 
unionists approve of an indulgent policy towards Russian 
trade unions on the ground—sound enough in principle — 
that no man should be excluded from a trade union 
organization because of his political belief. Continental 
Socialists, however, cannot abide Bolshevism. They 
live too near to it and they know that Moscow is the 
chief enemy of the ordinary forms of Continental Socialism. 
* * * * 

It is astounding that British trade unionists, who are 
asa Whole actively anti-Communist, should have allowed 
themselves to be represented on the International Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions by two Communists. When these 
two Communists were turned out of oflice the other British 
delegates in the Conference expressed furious resentment. 
What can the Continental delegates think ? Naturally 
they conclude that the British trade unionists in the mass 
arereally Communists. What amuddle! Unfortunately 
it is characteristic of much that happens in the Labour 
movement, 

* * * * 

On Thursday, August 4th, General Smuts spoke 
exeellent common sense at Fochville about the Flag 
question. Ife believed that the great majority of the 
Dutch desired to see the Vierkleur in the Flag of South 
Africa. It seemed to him * almost incredibie ” that while 
the English-speaking population desired to have the 
Dutch Flag incorporated, some of the Dutch themselves 
should be opposed to it. For his part he wanted the 
Union Jack in the Flag, not because it was the Flag of 
Britain, but on historical grounds. There had been 
three flags in South Africa, and those three flags should be 
combined in the most artistic way to embody the history 
of the country. To talk about the Union Jack as the 
ominating factor was “just so much nonsense.” It 
was really all a question of fairness and of recognizing 
all the traditions of South Africa. 

* * * * 

It is gratifying to find that General Smuts uses exactly 
ow own argument, The best national flags are not the 
expressions of an ideal but record by symbols the vicissi- 
tudes and struggles out of which a nation has emerged. 
some of those incidents may be very regrettable, but that 
loes not matter. The Flag in effect says, “ Through all 
these changes, good and bad, we have successfully fought 
ourway to nationhood.” No nation has arrived by a path 
iftoses. As Béranger says : 

“ Prés de la source ott chaque ¢tat commence, 
Aucun épi n’est pur de sang humain.” 
* % % * 

Mr, Runciman has announced his withdrawal from the 
eclesiastical Committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
Which will decide whether the Prayer Book Measure is to 
helaid before Parliament. It is said that his reason is 
that as a Nonconformist he does not desire to take part 
ithe controversies of the Church. If this is really his 
Nason it is surely a misjudgment. The task of the 
Heclesiastical Committee is to decide whether the Measure 
Sa proper one to be laid before Parliament, and for that 
Ntpose what is needed is a judicial mind. If all Members 
* Parliament who were not members of the Church of 





England were to follow Mr. Runciman’s example the 
nation would soon lose sight of the fact that the Church 
is by its constitution a National Church. Now that we 
are writing about the Prayer Book “fee.ure we should 
like to draw attention to the very aple letter from Pro- 
fessor Relton, of King’s College, Londo.:, which we publish 
this week. His argument tor accepting the Measure 
seems to us unanswerable, 

* % * * 

Last Saturday part of a six-storeyed building in 
Cornhill, facing the Royal Exchange, collapsed. The 
collapse had been foreseen, and no one was injured. 
The owners of adjacent buildings have received warning 
under the London Building Act that their structures are 
also regarded as dangerous. Gaps have opened in the 
street, and there was temporarily great anxiety for 
several buildings, including the Royal Exchange itself, 
Weakness to foundations was evidently caused by the 
excavations for the extension of Lloyd's Bank. When 
the summonses under the Building Act were heard in 
Court there were some curious revelations. It appeared 
that the roadway was properly described as a“ structure ’ 
and the summons was issued against the “ owners of the 
structure,” namely, the Corporation. It also appeared 
that though a summons had been issued against the 
owners of No. 22 Cornhill, No. 22 had lone ceased to 
exist. The number had simply vanished. 

* * S * 

It is a_ serious. reflection that the ground in 
London is il-fitted for heavy structures. St. Paul's 
Cathedral, if not Waterloo Bridge, gave us a_ plain 
warning. Nowadays we set up immensely heavy stone 
and steel and conerecte buildings without reference to 
the fact that underneath London there is a rabbit-warren 
of burrowing for Tubes and sewers and water-imains 
and telegraph and telephone wires, and that in certain 
places the soil ts light and is pierced by ancient streams. 

x * * * 

We regrct to record the death of General Leonard 
Wood, the Governor-General of the Philippines. Trained 
as a doctor, he used his appointment as a surgeon in the 
Army to study the art of war cven more closely than 
the science of medicine, though he was always as far 
as possible faithful to his nominal profession. His name 
became well known in the Spanish-American War, when 
with Mr. Roosevelt he raised the Rough Riders. As 
Governor of Santiago de Cuba he obliterated yellow 
fever and brought the regular terrible mortality from 
this disease to an end, He did it by washing the cits 
and its outskirts from end to end with fresh water. 
I{e believed then that vellow fever was a dirt disease. 
Really he was exterminating the mosquitoes which 
carried the disease, but the guilt of the mosquito was 
not yet suspected. He afterwards became successively 
Governor-General of Cuba, Military Governor of the 
diflicult Moro Province in the Philippines, and Governor- 
General of all the Philippines. As an administrator he 
drew upon the teachings of Lord Cromer, and as a soldier 
on those of Lord Roberts. For years he pointed in vain 
to the danger from Germany. If objections had not 
been raised by President Wilson, which may have been 
personal or political, he would no doubt have com- 
manded the American Army in France. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4$ per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1013; on Wednesday week 101%; a year 
ago 101}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
S627; on Wednesday week 86353 a year ago 86}. Con. 
version Loan (33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 763; oa 
Wednesday week 763; a@ year ago 7645. 
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Geneva—and After 


FYXHE dedication of the Peace Bridge over the Niagara 
| River on Sunday, in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales, the British and Canadian Prime Ministers, and 
the American Vice-President and Secretary of State, 
came at a most auspicious moment to reduce the failure 
of the Geneva Naval Conference to its true proportions. 
The Peace Bridge, connecting Fort Erie in Canada with 
Buffalo in New York State, has been built to com- 
memorate a full century of unbroken peace between 
the British Empire and the United States. Peace has 
prevailed, and will continue to prevail, because, as 
General Dawes said, “ the peace of the English-speaking 
peoples is firmly based upon common instincts and 
ideals.” “ The instinct of self-preservation binds us 
together,” he added, “‘and therein lies the ultimate 
guarantee of the safety and progress of Western civiliza- 
tion. That bond will never break.’ If we bear this 
great fact firmly in mind, we can discuss the naval 
question, or any other question that may arise between 
the two countries, in a calm and reasonable spirit. 

Discussion is necessary. The Prince of Wales reminded 
his hearers that “‘to seck peace and ensue it is the first 
end and the highest duty beth of this generation and 
of those that are yet to come.” But peace is not gained 
by a mere evasion of awkward problems or by pretending 
that the misunderstandings which arise between men 
or nations do not in fact exist. The Geneva Con- 
ference has shown both the participants and the world 
at large that the British and American peoples do not 
see eye to eye in respect of naval matters. The 
Americans do not clearly understand our point of view 
in regard to cruisers, and we, for our part, are at a loss 
to understand theirs. It seems to be held in America 
that we are trying, under colour of “ parity,” to build 
a stronger Navy than they have. Yet we are firmly 
convinced that we have sought to do the exact opposite. 

Let us begin by emphasizing the fact—too often 
ignored by those who have not followed the history of 
the Conference from the outset—that the Conference 
was summoned by Mr. Coolidge last February in order 
to devise means of limiting still further the expenditure 
on naval armaments. Great Britain and Japan gladly 
accepted his invitation to confer at Geneva and to 
carry the work of the Washington Conference of 1921-22 
a stage further; but France and Italy, who were repre- 
sented at Washington, declined to go to Geneva. Both 
Great Britain and Japan, being very heavily burdened 
with taxation, saw in the Conference a means of effecting 
substantial economies if the three leading Naval Powers 
could agree to curtail the strength of their fighting 
fleets. The Admiralty had already devised a scheme to 
this end before Mr. Coolidge’s invitation was issued, and, 
when the Conference met on June 20th, the British 
delegates, Mr. Bridgeman and Lord Cecil, produced 
this scheme in full confidence that it would be accepted 
with hearty approval. The Admiralty proposed, first, 
to reduce the size and armament, and therefore the 
cost, of all future battleships, and to extend their normal 
life; secondly, to limit the number of big cruisers of 
10,000 tons with eight-inch guns; thirdly, to limit the 
size of all other cruisers to 5,000 or 6,000 tons, and to 
restrict their armament to guns of six-inch or less 
calibre ; fourthly, to limit the size and armament of 
destroyers and submarines. The general idea was to 
bring about a large reduction in the size and power of 
fighting ships, and thus to effect a great saving—in our 
case at least £50,000,000 in the next few years. 


‘ 


The British delegates, in view of Mr. 
expressed desire for economy, and of Japan's urgent 
need for retrenchment, were confident, as we have sai¢, 
that their proposals would be warmly welcomed. It 
came as a shock to them and to the British public ty 
find, not merely that their scheme was unacceptable, 
Dut that it was completely misinterpreted in Ancrica, 
Mr. Gibson, the United States Minister to Belgium, 
who was the chief American delegate and chairman of 
the Conference, rejected the British proposals and 
declined, through the six weeks that followed, to consider 
the various amended forms of the British plan 
were put forward, whether by Mr. Bridgeman or through 
the Japanese delegation, which strove hard to effect a 


Coolidar ‘s 


vhich 


compromise. Moreover, Mr. Gibson, in his closing 
speech on Thursday of last week, made a scrious— 
though doubtless inadvertent—misquotation from one 


of Lord Balfour’s speeches at the Washington Con- 
ference the basis for a wholly unwarranted sugecstion 
that Great Britain was proposing a much higher maximum 
total tonnage for cruisers and other auxiliary craft than 
she would have accepted six years ago. Lord Balfour 
has very properly corrected Mr. Gibson in a long speech 
made Jast Saturday, but the mistake should not have 
been made. 

It has been said, by some critics who ought to 
better, that the Conference failed because it was left 
to the naval experts. The truth, as we see it, is rather 
that naval experts alone would have made it a success, 
Mr. Gibson is known as a competent young diplomatist, 
but he was evidently on unfamiliar ground. Ik 
to Geneva armed with a mathematical formula for the 
total tonnage of all auxiliary craft, and he could not 
or would not depart from it, however earnestly the 
British delegates sought to convinee him that the formula 
could not be applied to our special naval needs. The 
British Navy needs many small cruisers for trade pro- 
tection at all times. There is no thought in British 
minds of competing with the United States in hig 
cruisers, or in any other form of armament. Thi 
of war between us and America is definitely excluded 
as impossible. But there are other Naval Powers in 
the world, and, until disarmament has proceeded very 
much further, we cannot afford to take risks with the 
defence of our far-flung Empire and the oversea trade 
by which we live. 


] vet) 
KOW 


went 


ide a 


The Conference failed, we think, largely because ils 
success was taken for granted. The American Goveri- 
ment assumed that the question at issue could be solved 
by a tonnage formula, irrespective of the varying needs 
of the three countries. We, for our part, underrated 
the difliculty which a wealthy and almost entirely self 
supporting nation like America has in realizing the 
vital importance of the sea to these densely populated 
islands, with no more than seven weeks’ supply of food 
in hand at any moment. The matter is not so simple 
after all, even as between two friendly countries, and 
there must be long and careful preparation on both 
sides of the Atlantic if the next Conference is to be, as 
we trust, a complete success. If that work is taken in 
hand by responsible men here and in America, we jced 
not regret over much the failure at Geneva. At the 
same time, we must not underestimate the effect of thc 
failure on European opinion. It will unquestionably 
encourage the opposition, not very vocal perhaps, but 
certainly influential, to the general idea of disarmament 
with which the maintenance of peace in Europe is allied. 
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Sacco and Vanzetti 


HE protests all over the world, the acts of violence, 

the political reverberations caused by the final 
condemnation of Sacco and Vanzetti in Massachusetts, 
recall the case of the Spanish anarchist, Ferrer, rather 
than that of Dreyfus; but the present controversy 
must be classed with those trials in our generation 
which have had an international aspect and importance. 
When we write the further respite of twelve days revives 
the prospect that Sacco and Vanzetti will be reprieved, 
and we sincerely hope (in common with a great many 
thoughtful Americans) that they may be _ reprieved, 
because we believe that that would be best not only 
for the peace but for the credit of the United States. 
We do not venture to say that the credit of the United 
States is imperilled because we assume that Sacco and 
Vanzetti are innocent. We not 
examined the trial and sequels closely cnough to have 
an opinion that would be worth expressing. Certain 
facts, however, leap to the eve, and these rather than 
the exact nature of the evidence before the Courts make 


By no means. have 


us fecl that justice in the strict sense of the word would 
be truly served either by the release of the prisoners 
or by a further term of imprisonment, the greater part 
of which might be taken as having been already satislied 
by the six years under which the prisoners have lain 
under sentence of death. 

Nicola Bartolomeo Vanzctti, 
Italian the United 
pacilic anarchists or Socialists of the school of Tolstoy. 
When they were 
arrested on the charge of murdering (in April, 1920) 


who are 
States, are 


Sacco and 


subjects resident in 
Such, at least, is their profession. 


a pav-roll clerk of a shoemaking company in South 
Braintree, their arrest unfortunately coincided with a 
general round-up by the police of the Red or * Radical ” 
From that there 
inevitably, a confusion between the charge of murder 
But if 
confusion was inevitable in public discussions and in 
the Press, one would have expected it to be sternly 
banned in court. One of the first duties of a judge in 
Great Britain is to guide a trial within such limits that 
no piece of evidence which is not strictly relevant to the 
immediate charge against the prisoners is admitted, 
In the case against Sacco and Vanzetti, heard before 
Judge Webster Thayer, it seemed as though the politics 
of the prisoners were as much a crime as the murder, 
They were required to explain why they ran away 
from War service, what their politics were, what they 
thought of the War, and so on. Again, much importance 
was attached to their conduct after the murder. The 
prosecution failed to prove that between the date of the 
crime and their arrest they had more money in their 
possession than before, or that they tried to flee when 
they heard that the were on their 
Undoubtedly they told many lies about their movements, 
but may not the lying be accounted for by the fact that 
they were in lively dread of the police just because 
they were “ Radicals”? They knew that much Socialist 
literature which they had distributed was liable to be 
seized and brought up against them if they did not 


elements, moment was, perhaps 


and the political activities of the prisoners. 


police tracks. 


retrieve it. 

As regards the evidence against the prisoners, which 
Was proper in so far as it was not political and did not 
refer to conduct suggesting a “ guilty conscience,” the 
writer of a letter to the Times quotes as an example 
the evidence of Mary Splaine. She swore that she had 
seen Sacco in the car in which the murderers escaped. 


It was extremely important for the prosecution to prove 
that Sacco had been in the car on the day of the murder, 
for it had not been possible to prove that either he or 


used the car. 
distance of sixty feet from the window from which she was 


Mary Splaine saw the car pass her at a 


looking out, and it was estimated that the car was 
travelling at fifteen miles an hour. Yet in that fraction 
of time she observed sixteen details about Sacco’s 


person, including, as the writer in the Times says, his 
weight, the size of his hand, the colour of his shirt, his 
complexion and the length of his hair. Six weeks after 
the murder she failed to identify Sacco, but when she 
was given further particulars, Sacco then being alone and 
not one of a crowd, she became quite sure that Saeco was 
the man she had seen in the car. It may be that in spite 
of such assailable evidence there was enough perfectly 
valid evidence to convict the prisoners. Frankly, we are 
judging the evidence from an English point of view, and 
we admit that it would be quite unfair to assume that 
justice is thwarted in countries where the methods of the 
courts are not precisely our own. But let us turn to othe: 
points which are fair criticism for non-legal minds. 
When an appeal was lodged, the question whether 
there could be a fresh trial came before Judge Thayer, 
the very judge who had taken the original trial. Burk 
feared to be but Jude: 
Thayer seems to have had no such misgivings. He 


“a judge in his own cause,” 


was able to bar the way whenever there was a question 
We have 
equal to his great courage, but neither sincerity nor 
courage saves anyone from fallibility. The Supreine 
Court of Massachusetts considers only points of law, 
so there was no hope there. The President of the 
United States has not the prerogative of merey which 
belongs to our King. 
the the 
appointed three citizens of high probity and independeuce 


of revision. no doubt that his sincerity wa; 


It was possible, however, to reicr 
cause to Governor of Massachusetts, and he 
to investigate it. 
an ex-judge. 

Surely, if in Great Britain 
by the judge who heard the original trial, and if (if such 
a thing were possible) the Law had allowed the whole 
matter to be passed on to laymen, however worthy, the 
general feeling would be that the time had come to 
give the prisoners the “ benefit of the doubt.” 

But that is not all. Sacco and Vanzetti have been 
subjected to the torture of remaining for six years unde 
Quite apart from the horror of that, 
does not the long delay constitute a presumption: that 
the evidence is not quite convincing? It may be 
objected that for the Law to change its mind now would 
be a confession of ineptitude that would bring the Law 
into contempt, and that it would be, moreover, a 
cowardly surrender to social intimidation. For 
part, we do not believe in the argument that anything 
is to be feared in any circumstances from doing what 
is right if a change of mind is really felt to be right 
The folly of the Communists in various countries who 
have been bombing and terrorizing innocent people has 
been even more idiotic than wicked, if such a discrimina 
tion may be made. They have prompted laymen to 
say: “These people are the associates of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Evidently Saceo and Vanzetti belonged to 
the most violent group of anarchists.” If Saeco and 
Vanzetti are executed, their bombing friends will justly 
be said to have made their doom certain, 


Ouly one of these three persons was 


an appeal were decided 


sentence of death. 


our 
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“Adopt, Adapt, 


(The motto suggested by H.R. The Prince of Wales, K.G., 


in a recent address to business men.) 
II.—SEEKING FOR THE NORMAL OVERSEAS. 


RITISIL pre-eminence as the workshop of the world 
arose from the lead she held over her competitors, 
beeause she initiated the Industrial Revolution— the 
application of steam and machinery to industry, the 
concentration of industry in machine houses or factories 
in the towns. Other nations soon began to make up 
lee-way, and by the end of the first decade of the twen- 
ticth century Britain had lost much of her industrial 
pre-eminence, Germany, the United States, to name 
but two, were becoming serious competitors in British 
overseas markets, of which they had already 
wrested from her. 

The War hastened the process to its inevitable comple- 
lion. Belligerents and neutrals alike, under the impetus 
of war, found it profitable to increase tremendously their 
industrial equipment. With the inerease in equipment 
went a huge expansion in the numbers trained to partici- 
pete in industrial processes. As a result the Armistice 
left a world over-equipped with industrial plant and 
trained industrial workers. The nations were left, when 
peace descended once more upon the world, with vastly 
enlarged industrial plants, and no adequate market for 
their output. Because of the capital involved, because 
of the labour which would be displaced, cach nation 
sought to secure a market for the output of its swollen 
factories: henee tariff walls for the protection of the 
home market and the dumping of surplus output on 
foreign markets. Tariff walls in Europe and America, 
however unsound they may be from the point of view of 
the economist, have been raised to keep the industrial 
machine of each country running, and they will not, in 
spite of Economic Conferences, be pulled down. High 
tariff walls are a permanent factor in the post-War situa- 
tion. The abnormal has become normal. 

‘“* Replace your lost foreign trade by exports to the 
Dominions and Colonics,” was the adyice of the British 
Government to British manufacturers at the conclusion 
of the War. So we have an Empire Marketing Board. 
Let the Dominions produce the foodstuffs and the raw 
materials, for which Britain will exchange manufactured 
goods, is the latest panacea. But Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, betray an increasing tendency to concen- 
trate their populations in their towns and not in the 
vountry. To keep their town populations employed, the 


some 


> 


and Improve’ 


Dominions are also raising tarifi walls. They keenly 
foster their own home industries. However econoniically 
unsound it may be, the Dominions, like our foreign CON). 
petitors, set before themseives the ideal of being indys. 
trially self-contained. Imperial Preference gives us 4 
marginover foreign competitors, but leaves us well behing 
the Dominion industrialist in his own home market, 
That tendency, evident to-day, will operate increasingly 
in the future. Exports to the Dominions will not, there. 
fore; lead to a return to the pre-War “ normal,” nor 
compensate for our losses in other directions overseas. 

What of our great markets in the East, the native 
populations of teeming Asia—China, India, 
Kgypt, Turkey? To-day we are faced by an Asia in 
revolt, an Asia that will no longer allow us to bear the 
White Man’s Burden of which we used to boast. Asia 
has been inoculated with the ideal of ** self-detcermina- 
tion ” and repudiates the dominance of Western civiliza- 
tion. The Chinese, Hindus, Persians, Turks, are deter. 
mined to take what they want of the apparatus and ideas 
of Western civilization and to use them to become economi- 
cally self-contained. Turkey is already well on the road 
towards the ideal which infects Asia from the Behring 
Straits to the Western borders of Russia. Persia, India, 
‘gvpt have their feet on the road. China also is strug- 
gling towards the same goal. Whatever section comes 
out on top of the Chinese ehaos one thing is certain; 
it will have for its ideal *“* China for the Chinese.” It 
will strive towards industrial self-sufficiency for China. 

So it is with India. India’s economic policy is no 
longer orientated with an eye on the interests of Man- 
chester or Birmingham, but with an eye on the interesis 
of India alone. Our Eastern markets cannot, therefore, 
regain their pre-War importance. The British manufac- 
turers must in an increasing measure lose them to the 
home tariff-protected producer. 


Persia, 


Underlying tendencies in our overseas markets, whither 
Kuropean, Asiatic or American, whether forcign or 
Imperial, point towards contraction rather than expansion. 
The British manufacturer who waits for a return to normal 
overseas will wait in vain. To survive he must recast 
his views, facing the fact that the abnormal is now his 
He must, like his competitors, find his market 
on his own doorstep. To stimulate consumption at home 
becomes his foremost problem. How? The right answer 
to that question will not only provide a larger home market 
for him; it will help him to dig in overseas. 

T. Ernest Jackson. 


normal. 


William Blake 


far seny BLAKE has, to-day, a century after his 

death, received such complete recognition that 
his relation to our age is a matter of common knowledge. 
His relation to his own age is not so clear, and his 
biographers have not sufticiently applied the available 
keys. 

Ile was born in 1757, the year, as he always remem- 
hered, that was named by Swedenborg for the advent of 
the New Jerusalem. When he began to read books he 
quickly found his way unassisted to the Elizabethans, 
who inspired him to compose some wonderful poems and 
songs, but who could not help him to understand his 
visionary life. The understanding was to be given to 
him through two contemporaries—-Lavater and Sweden- 
borg. Lavater was sufficiently an artist to have out- 


grown certain stern Puritan repressions, and he had a vein 
of mysticism on which Blake seized with enthusiasm. 
Swedenborg came to him through English translations 
of his works from the Latin ; he no sooner read him than 
he hailed him as an inspired prophet, and he never rested 
until he and Mrs. Blake were fully subscribed members 
of the Swedenborgian Church. For two vears he remained 
a staunch Swedenborgian, but suddenly a revulsion of 
feeling swept him into angry revolt, and in the heat of 
the reaction he wrote some of his loveliest poems, and his 
most original work, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 

What was the reason of the ardent discipleship ? And 
why the equally ardent revolt? A right answer supplies 
the key to much that has remained obscure in Blake's 
life. 
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Swedenborg was a scientific man who became a vision- 


ary at the age of fifty. Ife saw into other worlds and 
proceeded to report as if he were drawing up a scientific 
memorandum, 
of order and system to his own imultitudinous visions: 
put later on he discovered that when he and Swedenborg 
looked at the same things they saw differently. Sweden- 


ro’s angels were nerveless : his demons full of passion 


His heaven was not alluring, and his hell, 


bo 
nd energy. 
when one grew accustomed to its smells, was as much more 
xhilarating than heaven as the village publie house than 
the village church. Blake, percciving the difference, 
it once proceeded to the cause. “ For the eye altering, 
Blake saw with the eve of his imagination : 
Blake, seeking in 
Swedenborg an escape from the rationalism of William 


ilters all.” 
Swedenborg with the eye of his reason. 


Godwin and Tom Paine, found that he was rationalizing 
the other worlds, and in his attempt to bring order and 
system into his transcendent vision he had become a 
rational mystic. 

The scales dropped from Blake's eves while he was 
reading Swedenborg’s Heaven and Heil. At flashed on 
him that if he could unite the two, the thing that he 
inwardly craved would be born. ‘The thing was born 
swiftly. Blake wrote the Marriage ef Heaven and Mell, 
which contains paradoxically all that hie had to Say, and 
which, later, Swinburne excitedly pronounced to be the 
greatest book of the eighteenth century. 

“Swedenborg’s influence is betrayed unexpectedly in 
wyme of Blake’s loveliest poems. 
that God had created lambs, and that He had not created 
When Blake asks: ‘ Little 


Swedenborg 


Swedenborg was sure 


tvers and flies and wasps. 
lamb who made thee ? ” 
But when he puts the same question 


he answers as 

vould approve. 
oncerning the tiger : 

“Tn what distant «ps or shies 

Burnt the fire of thine « yes? 


ledoes not answer, but he leaves no doubt that he rejects 
Swedenborg’s answer and, because he has now married 
leaven and hell, he can believe that God created the tiger 
swell as the lamb. The perfect little poem called The 
llyalso shows the action of Swedenborg and the reaction 
{Blake. Even Blake's widest known verses on building 
lrusalem in England show the inspired turn he gave to 


~ 


seedenborg’s attempt to build the New Jerusalem in 1757, 


Oxford 
(Continued.) 


URING the Civil Wars there was a group 
of distinguished botanists and garden-lovers at 
‘xford—among them William Coles, Ralph Austen 
author of A Treatise of Fruit-trees and A Dialogue or 
amiliar Discourse between the Huskandman and Fruit 
Ives), John Beale, one of the enthusiasts who tried 
0 revive viticulture in England, and Dr. Pinck, ‘the 
lower of Wykeham’s garden,” the loyal Warden of 
New College, who gave the college cloisters to the 
Royalists to serve as a magazine and allowed the King’s 
men to drill in the quadrangle, and of whom William 
dles in his Art of Simpling writes : 


small 


“Dr. Pinck late Warden of New College in Oxon, whereof T 
Kas once a Member (whose memory [I very much honour) was a 
ty learned Man, and well versed in Physick, and truly he would 
* very betimes in the morning, even in his later dayes, when 
was almost fourscore yeares old, and going into his Garden 
‘would take a Mattock or Spade, digging there an hour or two, 
Fuich he found very advantageous to his health. A Man worthy 
be imitated, not only in this, but also in many other things, 
Fyecially in his charitable provisions for bringing up of poore 
lildren. And if Gentlemen which have little else to doe, would 
*tuled by me, I would advise them to spend their spare time in 
Heir Gardens, either in digging, setting, weeding, or the like, 





The reports brought to Blake the relief 


There were other fruitful reactions. Blake welcomed 
the patronage of Hayley so simply and trustfully that he 
was two years before he admitted to himself that, while it 
was true that Hayley was a corporal friend, he was a 
For a merciless to the 
Sussex bard who had been so full of kindness to him. He 


jots down bitter resentments till one day he goes to the 


spiritual enemy. time he was 


collection of pictures ef Count Trauchsess exhibited in 
London. There in the presence of the works of Michacl 
Angelo and Albert Diirer he is stirred by a divine frenzy, 
and, drunk with intellectual vision, he knows that hence: 
forth he must at all costs trust his own genius. 

Blake’s consciousness of inspiration and power made him 
captious towards successful artists like Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and for a time he was in danger of being poisoned by 
his resentinents. His fury found an exaggerated outlet at 
the meanness of Cromek. Believing that anger and fury 
were godlike, he read again the story of Christ to justify 
himself, There he found anger of a white and blasting 
heat, yet strangely, to his growing wonder, Christ was 
Another flash came to Blake. 
Ife would, like Christ, rise to the height of the imaginative 
life, cast out for ever his resentments, and forgive sins till 
seventy-times-seven., As usual there was superb fruit. 
Blake wrote the Everlasting Gospel in which he portrayed 
Christ as the fulfilment of his dream of a superman. 


always above resentments, 


Towards the end of his life Blake passed to the greatest 
of the Christian poets, Dante. Genius can never afford 
reat Mr. Osbert Burdett in his 
brilliant monograph on Blake traces the mistake of the 
later prophetic books to his ignorance of the best writers 
Milton. The 
In the carly formative vears Blake's 
Instead, one of 


Swedenborg’s didactic mes-cugers brought him the huee 


to neglect modcls, 


Co 


and pocts outside of Shakespeare and 
criticism is just. 


angel should have brought him Dante. 


One wonders what Blake would have 
It is safe to 
Blake would 


perhaps have abandoned his impulse to create a new 


tomes of his master. 
given us in place of the Prophetic Books, 
say that they would not have been written. 


svinbolism more diflicuit for the reader than a forcign 
language, and have found in the rich symbolism of Dante 
all he needed to express his own piercing and widely 
soaring vision of the universe. 


Cirarcus GarpNer, 


Gardens 


than which there is no better way in the world to preserve healih 
. . « Gentlewomen if the ground be not too wet, may doe themselves 
much good by kneeling upon a Cushion and weeding. And thus 
both sexes might divert themselves from Idlenesse and evill 
Company, which oftentimes prove the bane of many ingenious 
people.” 


In Loggan’s Ovonia New College garden, where Dr. 
Pinck worked so industriously, is shown very elaborately 
planted, two large beds being laid out in the royal coat 
of arms, and another in the form of a living sundial, 
a favourite “conceit”? in the seventeenth century. 
Celia Fiennes in her journal describes the gardens of 
New College, which she visited in 1695, thus :— 


“Ye Garden was new makeing, there is a large bason of water. 
In the middle there is little walkes and mazes, and round mounts 
for the schollars to divert themselves and here they may live very 
Neatly and well if Sober, and have all their Curiosityes, they take 
much delight in, greens of all sorts, Myrtle, orange and Lemons 
and Lorrestine growing in potts of Earth, and so moved about from 
place to place and into the aire sometymes. There are several 
New Lodgings added and beautifyed here, the Gardens also wth 
gravell and Grass walkes, some shady, and a great Mount in the 
Middle we is ascended by Degrees in a round of Green paths 
deffended by greens cut Low, and on ye top is a summer-house. 
Beyond these Gardens is a bowling-green, and round it a Close 
shady walke, walled round and a Cutt hedge to the bowling green.” 


The beautiful old gardens of Pembroke College were 
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‘ ‘ : = crated by a commercial spirit masquerading as scicntilic R* 

met Morison at Blois, and after the Restoration the King . , ; ; POE art 

; , 3 management will go on expanding indefinitely, unde ; 

appointed him superintendent of all the Royal gardens, : ; — ; ' “one sae der 

. . * 2 the malign influence of its alien self-seeding conifes,g °°" 

Eveanour Sixnciaik Rompe. . aren 

and the greenwood’s own people, the commoners, wil " 

eventually find that all their ancient rights—of tur gj b 

} & 

° M4 P : , . > a i ; pioit 
cutting, of grazing on the Forest lawns, of pig-!ceding § 

Is Robin Hood Asleep ? Ss _— Pe techn eles 

or pannage, on the autumn harvest of the becclimas 
i gee! in England there is perhaps only one will be “spirited away” from them, lost. And thet vt 

4 considerable expanse of forest country in which will be the end of the greenwood, you may be certain, FR" 
something of the original character of Robin Hood's The foree of evil, as the commoners ha sol Thos 
wild lovely greenwood, with its open lawns and secret justification for believing it to be, is the Crown, repre Pe" 
dimpled hollows, still survives. Sherwood, alas! was sented by that very eflicient and, from a pit-prop poir! nter 
long since doomed, but the New Forest is still “a of view, expert body of oflicers, the Forestry Con: uet Te 
kingdom within a kingdom,” holding to its own laws, mission. The Forestry Commission is perhaps not quil E it 
jealous of its ancient rights, and, in name at least so vindictive a power as it is sometimes made oul to be RS 
as its commoners will tell you, challengingly it may be it has rights of enclosing, roughly, a quarter of th what ot 
as free as it ever was. In it you may imaginably hear Forest for the continuance of its own unlovely hand: ™° 
to-day, amongst those pillared solitudes between cach work. Naturally cnough, it takes full advantage off!’ 
forest hamlet where, in summer, sweet peas flutter in those rights; but it also exceeds them in every wa) forest | 
clouds and black pigs feed in the grass by every cottage except, possibly, legally, and in doing so it cmerges jeopl ‘ 
door, the music of a day gone over, or glimpse, through from the contest as, beyond all doubt, the greenwood’ fonsider 

Ww “ : mew FF 
the shadowed underwoods, the green and scarlet colours surest enemy. “ What business have they to close ll) w Fe 
of phantom merry men. ‘The New Forest is as unchanged all our ancient driftways and allow their self-scedingf WC 


as that—in places: a surviving Sherwood in which you 
would hardly be surprised to find, suddenly, an arrow 
but newly lodged and quivering in one of those grey beech 
boles in the dim quiet of Denny Wood. They belong 
so much to the past, those towering beeches, so silent 
now in the windless summer afternoon. Not a thing 
stirs there in the golden-green pool of their shadow, 
not a bird sings in their tops. Is Robin Hood asleep ? 
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* demands one 


firs to dry up all our cattle pastures ? 
sturdy old commoner fiercely, the light of battle in hi 
eye. Another tells how, when he must take |)is so! 
across the Forest, he finds the old closed 
against him, so that he must drive the poor beast, hill 
frantic with fear and “ going all ways at once,” « long 
detour round by the perilous motor-road. A sympathiz 
paints the white lettering of the official “ No Thorowg' 
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fare” signboard over with a wash of revolutionary 
garlet, and so the running fight continues. On the 
one hand the commoners, hopelessly represented by the 
out-of-date Verderers Court but backed by the Forest 
ysidents, the National Trust, and the Footpaths and 
(ommons Preservation Society, as well as a growing 
reinforcement of public opinion ; on the other, the terribly 
eficient Forestry Commission, with its maps and plans, 
ynd with all its excuses ready. An additional menace is 
the salmon-pink peril, the fringe of hideous villas growing 
up on the Forest’s outskirts ; but that, unhappily, seems 
ys yet an unpreventable disease. What is the solution 
of the greater problem—how, in fact, is the New Forest 
tobe saved from the fate of Robin Hood’s own Sherwood ? 
To answer that question you must go right back to 
the root of the matter and realize that the true Forest 
s opposed to the mere slab of commercially valuable 
yoodland——is, or should be, a greenwood republic, with 
its own laws and its own administrative parliament. 
In the New Forest the Verderers Court once, no doubt, 
jad power, though it is true that Forest commoners all 


a the country were always so grossly victimized 
ihat outlaws, taking justice into their own hands, were 
result. To-day no murders by 


yprisal are committed in the beechwoods, no arrows 


the natural 


ly there, for the deer are gone and the old smugglers’ 
used only to drive cattle to the Jawnside 
Yet, just because there is this outward sign 


aths are 
waters. 
peace, how unreasonable to assume that the Forest can 
ww do without its parliament! To-day the Verderers 
(owt has no power at all, and the commoners, in whom 
the old sense of wrongs inflicted still rankles and, on 
acasions, brings forth-——very literally——fire, still await 
yme workable representation of their interests. 

Even if the officers of the Forest Commission were 
prepared to discuss peace terms with their indignant 
pponents, as they no doubt are, they cannot do so, 
of the Forest smallholders- 
three acres, a boar, a cottage with its rose 


ir not one those who own, 
‘mas be, 
widen and a flock of white geese—is represented in the 
wrt. And with due respect to those various socicties, 
and Forest 
ncerning themselves on the commoners’ behalf, vou 
be sure that the New Forest will continue to be 
ploited in the present way, either until a new parliament 


residents who are voluntarily 


rerers 


s becn reconstructed representing every share in tts 
smopolitan ownership, or until its ancient beauty has 
\wished altogether from the landscape. 

Those who have known the Forest woodlands, cither in 
wumer leafage, in autumn gold, or glittering in their 
iter constellations of coral-red holly berries along the 
ict lanes, will admit, I think, that if their beauty were 
t, it would be calamity. 
Ne may hope that some new spirit of fairmindedness 


not less than a national 
‘hat other justice, in its modern application, than that of 
te Most generous lived under the 
senwood tree ?—may return to dwell within the New 
forest boundaries. And if this seems to some practical 


jople altogether too much like Utopian fantasy, let them 


robber who ever 


msider the words of a very wide-awake member of the 
New Forest Association, who has lived for years in the 


and farmed in it. He said: “If the 





secdme 
ils one 


in his 


yathizel 
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mmoners were to be represented in a properly consti- 
hited Court, by some one who, besides being an educated 
an capable of dealing with legal quibbles and so on, in 
heir defence, knew all the Forest and was in 
‘mpathy with its smallest problems, then, you would 


Is 


ways 


il, things would begin to straighten out at last.” 
) . « 
wbin Hood anywhere around, I wonder ? 


Viamisu MACLAREN, 


way of 


From a Thames-Side Window 
b iastrecny I take my last look from here upon this 


sombre scene. For sixteen months I have looked 
out upon the Thames from a room overhanging the water 
and facing the warehouses of Wapping. It is enough. 
I must go, driven from the place by dirt that falls like 
rain and lies like snow, by the disease and drunkenness 
in the streets, by the sight of children picnicking in an 
ashpit and playing games upon a dunghill, by the smell 
that is never absent and the noise that is never still, by 
all those things that we lave forced upon the poor—I say 
Iam driven from the contemplation of this sombre scene ! 
But I am with treasure that be taken 
The glory may fade, the joy may pass, but the 


rich cannot 


away. 


picture will remain with me for ever. For sixteen 
months I have looked out upon the water, and not for 
one single instant has it ever seemed the same. I have 


seen it in the rising light of the cheerful dawn: I have 
seen it awakening to the day’s work when hammers 
begin to speak, cranes to bow, and ships to pass in fine 
procession; I have seen it at high noon when the sun 
has made a silver lane of laughter cross the river to invite 
my footsteps; I have seen it at that strange hour between 
dusk and the deeper darkness when the light that never 
I have when the 


darkness falls, making the warchouses opposite take 


was on sea or land shines here ; scen it 
OlL 
a devilish blackness, at the same time giving them an 
appearance of enormous height as of cliffs standing on 
the coast of hell; I have seen it at t} 
in its dark beauty and deadly silence. 

But so far I have described nothing of the pictures 
that my mind, 
received its due from the poets ; yet surely it is impossible 
to compare any other river sight with that of the Thames 
when it winds its way through the London 


e midnight hours 


crowd before The Thames has never 


docks. 
Search for a river with freshness, colour and light, and 
vou will find it by the Seine in Paris; ask for a river 
with beauty and breadth, and you will be shown the 
Danube in Budapest; talk of the joy that comes from 
the sight of water under ruggedness of stone, and you 
will remember Prague with its river and bridge of ever- 
It is possible to tire of these sights after 
But 
how could anyone ever get tired of watching the London 
? Where else in the world is there such variety 
of life, such river traflic, such honest daily toil by crane 
? The spell of other rivers may be spoilt 


lasting glory. 
a certain amount of acquaintance with them. 


Thames 


and barge 
by bad light or a dreary day, but no change of light 
Indeed, it 
is only by continual weather changes that all its 


or weather can spoil the London Thames. 
can be g 

Whenever the tide is low the river is sadly deserted. 
But later on as it widens with the rising water every- 
thing bursts into life. 


riven to the constant passer-by. 


Big ships coming in from the 
high seas pass through the opening and shutting jaws 
of the Tower Bridge, seen clearly from my window, 
standing high and lonely above the town. 
river: 
some rowing boats mingle 


Ungainly 
barges are ferried across the steam launches of 
all sorts foam past them; 
in the scene. But what shall I say of the sailing boats! 
What else do I wish to remember? Without them the 
river would be just a reflection of modern life with what 
beauty nature could lend it. But their presence gives 
it characteristics which spring only from a mingling of 
old and new. Not good-looking boats these—not neat, 
not fresh, not white, not clean. They are of the ancient 
types that are passing from the waters even as hansom 
cabs are passing from the streets. They are the perishing 
remnants of happier days: the battered mothers of all 
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future craft. See that one over there! Its red sail is 
patched with the breeches of the man at the wheel. 
See that one farther on! Its sail is soot-coloured, its 
body gnarled and blackened with age and struggle, the 
water nearly flowing over its side into the cabin. Yet 
what could be more beautiful than these boats? They 
match their surroundings : they belong to the flowerless, 
man-built tanks. They are not merely sailing boats, 
for many of them are the only habitations of large 
families. Like the gipsies their ever-moving hearths 
are the delight of children: like the gipsies, let us hope, 
their lives are happy and their fancy free. 

But fine as the river's show is during the day, it is 
yet finer at night. Its sombre beauty cannot be told 
by the painter or the scribe. No sailing boats go by at 
this time, but, if the tide is in, a variety of other vessels 
pass. They are guarded with red, green, and yellow 
lights, some of which dangle high up en their masts, 
These passing lights by the mystery of their approach 
and departure make indeed a noble picture for the poct 
who gazes on the changing colours in the evening shade. 
Often when sitting at my werk, on hearing the hoot of 
a steamer, I have turned down the lights and looked 
out of the window to watch it pass. But one very 
foggy night I saw something totally different, the divine 
superscription of which must have equally exalted a 
sinner or a saint. This time, instead of looking out upon 
the river and across at the warchouse lights in the 
darkness, I saw only a dense mist, only a grey weird 
world with just the faintest suspicion of water somewhere 
in the gloom. Then I saw three lights— red, green, and 
yellow—moving through this magie world apparently 
attached to nothing, hanging to nothing, belonging to 
nothing. There was no suggestion of anything sub- 
stantial that an earthly hand could touch— yet seme- 
where was there not a ship? And as I gazed at them, 
slowly the green light faded, slowly the red light went 
out, till only the yellow light remained, getting fainter 
and fainter as it receded in the mist. At last it was 
but a tiny speck—yet I knew that that tiny speck of 
light shining in that unearthly world signified perhaps 
a large ship sailing to the East with masts and funnels, 
with cabins and wheels, with captain and crew. 

There are some of us who occasionally derive from 
moments spent alone in the countryside sudden exalta- 
tions of the spirit that are felt to be cleansings of the 
soul. Yet from this window in Rotherhithe, far from 
the country and dressed with dirt, the sight that evening 
was so thrilling as to make me ery aloud with joy like 
Wordsworth on the hills. I had found a magic casement 
opening on the foam of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 

J. S. Connis, 


The Theatre 


(“Tae Farner.’ By Accusr SrrinpBerG. * Oven- 
RULED.” By BerNnarp Suaw. Ar 'rHe EVERYMAN TuEarre. 
——*Cavtrious CampsBeti.’ By Brenna GrirvIN AND 
Monica Cosens. At THE Royaity THEATRE.] 
Tr is not a cheerful holiday programme this that Mr. Milton 
Rosmer and Mr. Malcolm Morley present to dead-season 
audiences at the Everyman Theatre. Yet, of the two plays 
selected, it may be maintained that Mr. Shaw's well-meant 
trifle oppresses the spirit more heavily than Strindberg’s un- 
relieved tragedy ; for what is more afflicting than jokes clumsily 
ygarnishing a lecture ? 
me as in his bouncing moralist mood our great common- 
sense philosopher exhibited a terribly symmetrical wrangle 
between two husbands and two wives, who love one another 
with such a tiresome devotion that they have to sail separated 
round the world ; only to meet again after a period of paral!e! 
philandering, each with the other's proper partner. How 


I felt a sad somnolence creeping over 


<n, 
they talk! Would ‘twere done! And what a relief op 9 
summer's night to pass from common sense to mania ! 





Strindberg, I imagine, will never be credited with trying jy 
see life steadily, and see it whole. Common sense was not jy | 
his line. He could never be just. It is the intense CONVictigg 
animating his obsessions that enables him to breathe a tortured, 
defiant life into his treatment of a theme that in another, 
hands might have been also and merely a thesis—-a dry 
exemplification, with whatever array of prepared incident, of 
the “ life-forece”’ (as in Man and Superman) threading jt, 
course through the individual, its vehicle, to the secuby 
result. Other modern playwrights have’ exhibited  thj, 
supposed law of the carrying on of life at the expense of th 
givers of it: one thinks, for example, of Paul Hervieu’s J, 
Course aux Flambeaur. None, surely, has ever endowed jt 
with the strange anti-feminist thrill it provides here. 

A lonely man, Strindberg !—one permanently conscious of 
an aggrieved sense of isolation in persecution. And w, 
consulting his own soul, he is able at the outset to vive ys , 
sense of the siranded helplessness of his unhappy Adolpii 
beset, in the usual Scandinavian bleakness of snow and wing 
by the company of the witch-like women of his house. One, 
these is the implacable wife who loved him only while gy 
seemed to herself to be a mother to him, and then grew 
despise or fear him as an obstacle between herse!f and thei 
child ; another (played by Miss Haidee Wright with a grin 
owlish vehemence) is the lamenting old nurse who lulled hi 
with fairy-tales in his youth, as she will deceive him with sweet 
reminiscences when his sufferings have driven him nearly mad 





and it is her job to put him in a strait-jacket ; a third, 
invisible out there in the next room, is the wife's mother, 
a crone consulting spiritualistic oracles through the mediuy 
of the last of these inmates, the timid daughter over whose sou! 
and body all dispute. 

Why cannot Adolph escape, invoke the law, make the fus 
and do the things that relieve such situations in more populow 
lands and neighbourhoods 

We ask ; and then answer that he is at heart passive an 
a dreamer, busy with his researches, dreading conflicts. On 
sees fear behind his eyes, as Mr. Robert Loraine admirab) 
shows him to us. His stern manner hardly veils the essentia! 
weakness of one who cannot confront a situation wit! carefi 
counterplot. Adolph’s energies are exhausted by his fear 
first ; then by his own sudden explosions of indignation. Ay 
that is why the cold, practical, prolonged attack of the wife wi 
inevitably succeed. It may be that Miss Dorothy Dix wa 
a little too witch-like in this part, which could be played wit! 
a less obvious insolence, as directed upon Adolph— rather wit! 
an indifference, a curtness that might overlook him in certainty 
of ultimate triumph. This Strindberg woman must know 
they all did—how easy it was to win ; and to defeat a manwi 
is fool enough to believe her lie that her child is not his. Why 
need that concern Adolph ? So one might wonder, in sane 
climates. Isn't it enough that the child believes him to lx 
her father, and loves him in consequence ? Not enoug! 
apparently, for a Victorian father! Perhaps our pity fo 
Adolph slightly diminishes as he begins to muddle his poot 
head with this question of physical paternity. It is an 
irrelevance. Adolph’s mortal susceptibility to suggestion i 
shown by his acceptance of this absurd afterthought 0 
the cold wife ; though indeed he rejects it, at first; hi 
surviving wits telling him that it cannot be true. For tli 
madman that he becomes, all suspicions are justified an! 
transform themselves, through Strindberg, into a franti 
generalization against woman's sexual incalculability, 
which, if insanely examined, all knowledge and all literatur 
will bear witness. 

As The Father ended the other night IT thought suddenly 0! 
Ibsen's Little Eyolf—of the wife who looks past the child t 
the husband ; another twist to the story. How Strindber 
must have hated Ibsen ! 

At the Royalty we have a mildly amusing, if delayin 
comedy, centred round a careful Scot, who puts the gir! li 
wishes to marry to the very discourteous test of a prolonge’ 
observation. What girl of to-day would wait so patiently ® 
Gaby (Miss Marjorie Gordon) does for this tyrant ? One * 
sorry for the submissive creature. Not all the skill of M 
Leslie Banks can succeed in making Campbell a sympathet 
hero, RIcuarD JENNINGS. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom CoLoGnr. 

[To the Editor of the Spucrator.] 
Sin, —The theatres of the town, after closing their doors on 
July 10th, will begin the season this year Jater than usual, 
the twenty-five years’ jubilee of the Cologne opera being 
celebrated on September 7th. A rebuilding of the house, 
planned for this day, had to be postponed for financial reasons. 
Mozart's Don Juan, newly staged, will open the season after 
a ceremonial act, beginning with the Jubclouverture from 
Weber and a prologue. 

A mild sensation was caused at the end of this season. A 
tenor, Willy Stérring, who was employed as a locksmith in 
the district of the Ruhr, had been discovered and trained by 
the General-Intendant Réemond, and after his first evening 
as Il Trovatore, this new singer, with his fascinating voice, 
was spoken of as a rising star. One hopes that he will not 
become spoilt by too much applause. The Cologne people 
already welcome him as a successor to Caruso. Three times 
he had to sing the “ stretta,” and at the end of the play he 
had to appear several times again through the iron curtain. 
He has now been engaged for three years for principal parts. 

Turandot, by Puccini, was the most successful opera per- 
formed. Bartok’s Wunderbarer Mandarin had to be with- 
drawn immediately after the first night, as an enormous theatre 
scandal took place, the auditory being shocked at the words 
and the acting. As to ballets there were Prokofieff's Fool, 
the Bathyllus, from Fritz Fleck ; and Adrienne, an operette, 
which produced the greatest enthusiasm, was acted more than 
thirty times. 

The centenary of our greatest Rhenish composer, Beethoven, 
which coincided with the one hundred vears’ jubilee of the 
Concert-Gesellschaft festival, was celebrated by two lovely 
concerts in the flower-decorated Giirzenich, the old dancing- 
and festival-house of the town. Generalmusikdirektor Pro- 
fessor Abendroth, well known in England, conducted the 
evenings. 

Cologne is preparing a Great International Press Exhibition, 
which will take place on the right bank of the Rhine, over- 
looking the cathedral and the towers of the old city, from 
May till October, 1928. All the States of the civilized world 
have been invited to take part. People will not only be able 
to observe the development of a modern newspaper and all 
the various processes of illustration, from the manufacture of 
paper to the final issue, but will see early journals written by 
hand and broadsheets. The political Press of all countries 
and periods, systems of news transmission (from the carrier 
pigeon to wireless), cinematography—in short, all that. is 
in any way connected with printers’ ink will be on view. 
Much space will also be devoted to the modern methods of 
advertising. Forty-three foreign States had promised their 
jarticipation before getting an official invitation from Ger- 
many. America will have a representative exhibit. Germany 
las taken part officially in seven American exhibitions in 
thirty years, while America has participated in only one of 
hers in fifty-seven years. Now the Americans will show how 
the Press of the country has helped to build their nation. 
Owing to the initiative of its Burgomaster, Dr. Adenauer, 
Rhineland’s metropolis makes rapid progress towards becoming 
a place of universal importance. HEven with regard to sport 
the old City with the time-honoured cathedral holds a foremost 
place, thanks to the well-managed International ‘Tennis 
Tournament on the new courts of the gorgeously laid out 
Stadion. The Cologne aerodrome has the largest amount 
of traffic of any air-port of the world. If one makes the 
journey by air from Dortmund-Ems Canal to the aerodrome 
of Miinster, one realizes the importance of the ** Luft-Hansa ~ 
service for Cologne and for Germany. Besides the aero- 
planes of the German * Luft-Hansa”’ with their different 

types, from the smallest one-engined aeroplane to the huge 
multi-engined machine, the British company, the Impcrial 
Airways, Ltd., London, claims our special interest. There 
is also the French company, Société Générale de Transport 
Aérien Lignes Farman, Paris, which carries on the service 
between Paris and Berlin, with intermediate landing at 
Cologne. Besides the long-distance traflic there is a smaller 
service conveying passengers from the smaller ports to the 


international ones. As statistics prove, there is a steady, 

though slow, increase of air passengers, so that the prospects 

for the future in air-service are highly promising. —I am, Sir, &e., 
Your CoLoGNe CorresPONDENT. 


A Lerrer rrom Lima. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sin, - Lima is a kaleidoscopic city of extraordinary contrasts. 
For all its four hundred years of history, it is still in the 
making. Unfortunately that includes the unmaking of much 
that was good and beautiful and the substitution of that 
which is often merely meretricious. On the one hand is the 
Ciudad de los Reyes of Pizarro’s founding, intersected by 


narrow streets and mathematically laid out in rectangular 
blocks after the manner of a chessboard. Old Lima, built of 


honest adobe, is a colonial city of faded charms and crumbling 


patios, overhanging balconies and many fleas, a city of 


churches sonoreus with mellow bells. Beyond it lies the new 
Lima of President Leguia’s dreams, broad-ayvenued, flam- 
boyant, commonplace. Of reinforced concrete from end to 
end, it has the appearance of a Werld’s Fair rather than a 
city of homes, and fully lives up to its reputation of being the 
most expensive city in the world. 

But Lima, for all her charms and flaunting extravagance, 
is a poor city; and Peru, despite her potential wealth, 
is a poor country at the moment. It enjoys the benefits 
of stable government under the velvet-gloved despotisni 
of President Leguia, who preaches and practises the gospel 
of hard work as the first essential to progress. He realizes 
that the country at large is undeveloped as a result of ma!- 
administration in the past, and cnormous sums of money 
are now being laid out (not always wisely) in road con- 
struction, railway developments, irrigation, sanitation and all 
the vague concepts which fall under the head of * public 
works.” In this he has the ardent support of the politicians, 
who find that Progress as spelt with a capital ** P™ is more 
profitable to their pockets than hard work. But hand-in-hand 
with this and Progress follow foreign loans and concessions. 

After the disastrous war with Chile there followed a time 
when the country was not able to stand upon its own legs. 
So it has come about that the army is French-trained and 
French-uniformed, that the navy is under the tutelage of an 
American naval mission, that the posts and telegraphs are 
administered by Englishmen, and that the police are instructed 
and directed by Spanish officials. That is not the end of 
foreign tuition. There is scarcely a major industry in Peru 
to-day which is Peruvian-owned and operated unless it be 
fand by no means exclusively) in the domain of agriculture. 
The mines and oilfields are in the hands of Americans; the 
principal railways are operated by a British corporation ; the 
electric lighting and the tramways of Lima are controlled by 
Italians; the docks of Callao are chartered to a French 
company : the match monopoly has been handed over to a 
Swedish concern: and the tobacco monopoly has recentiy 
been hypothecated. 

The wealth is here, but it lies not in mines but in agriculture 
and the strong right arm of the native-born. The Adminis- 
tration is alive to the fact. it has embarked on a huge irriga- 
tion scheme which, if the money is not diverted into other 
channels, should prove a most profitable investment. The 
fact has been abundantly proved, from the days of the Incas 
down the centuries, that the barren coastal lands which 
stretch from Paita to Mollendo only need the magic of water 
to yield a hundredfold in cane and cotton. The surface of the 
montana regions has not vet been scratched. From time to 
time private colonization schemes have been started amid a 
blare of trumpets. One and all have failed because—or 
inainly because there lacked the roads which should bring 
the produce to a market. Roads are the crying need in 
Peru to-day. 

In the meantime, Lima serves a useful purpose as a 
show window. Year after year a steadily swelling tide of 
visitors flows along the West Coast. A luxurious hotel (with a 
bathroom to every bedroom) caters adequately for their needs, 
and they return home duly impressed with the up-to-dateness 
of the city. Peru has the makings of a great country. It is 
the France of the Western Hemisphere. But Lima is not 
Paris !-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Lisa Corresronpent, 
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Country Life 


A Critica, Harvest. 

Few harvests in our annals have been more critical than 
to-day’s. Quite a large number of farmers have decided 
that wheat-growing must be surrendered if the experience 
of the last three years is repeated. A very close analysis 
of forty farm accounts in the Eastern Countics has been 
made privately; and the rough result is that Isst year 
corn-growing on the average showed a loss of almost exactly 
£1 an acre. Last year’s harvest, though it looked good, 
was bad. This year’s again looks good; and a certain 
number at any rate of the farmers whose accounts were 
analysed expect a much heavier yield, in some fields a quarter 
more per acre. If that is realized, the difference of yield 
should automatically convert the loss into a satisfactory 
profit. It is certain that a fortnight’s sun would be worth 
an untold sum— in hope as well as profit—to the country. 


8 BS * ok 


Now these forty farms which showed an average loss of 
£1 an acre differed considerably. According to the analyst, 
who has twenty years’ experience of such work, the propor- 
tionate loss was in all cases heaviest on the micddle-sized 
farms. The very big farms lost less. The very small farms 
lost less. In the bigger the overhead charges were reduced. 
In the smaller the farmer did much of the work himself. 
The most fatal size—over this particular period and in the 
Eastern Counties—was about 3800 acres. Such figures were 
further confirmed by an ofllicial of the best of all the co- 
operative associations in Britain; and it gives some ground 
for hope that the accounts show an immense turnover for 
the society, and, what is more, a satisfactory profit. On this 
theme those genial and energetic South African farmers who 
have been touring Britain unite in one strong criticism of 
British methods of business. They think that our farmers 
have grossly neglected the marketing side of their industry 
and that it is in large part their own fault that so much of 
the profits go to the distributor, rather than the producer. 

* * * * 
Brier Panaceas. 

It would be interesting, and of service, if the pick of our 
agriculturists would each put down in brief his or her own 
specific for farming. Mr. Strutt has done it through the 
mouth of Mr. Robertson Scott, who has recently produced 
the second number of his vivacious and thoughtful review 


(The Countryman. Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
quarterly). He condenses his view ,into a sentence. * Fix 


the price of wheat at 60s. and guarantee the price of cheese.” 
The gist of the matter is that the two great departments of 
farming, corn-growing and dairying, need a standard price, 
safe from sudden slumps. These kill the producer and do 
the consumer no immediate good and some subsequent 
harm. Farmers do not need armour-plate protection, but 
they ask for a tin helmet against certain promiscuous shelling 
from a distance. Potato-growers would be content with 
regulation of imports during times of slump. Better marketing 
and more scientific utilization of surplus products would 
do the rest. 
3 + * * 

A Great Hevrer. 

Mr. Strutt is perhaps the chief agricultural consultant in 
Britain. He is a great helper. I may give one —quite inap- 
propriate—example. In December, 1914, I found the wounded 
in a Calais hospital suffering from want of a fresh milk supply. 
A word to this great helper resulted with extraordinary 
speed in the arrival at Calais of two admirable milking Short- 
horns, which began their French career by chasing porters 
round the quay, but nevertheless soon reached the hospital 
garden, where they were clothed, groomed, and valeted by the 
grateful nurses and did great service. The country might 
do worse than apply for help where that hospital applied. 


* oe * * 
AIRMEN AND SWALLOWS. 


I hear indirectly from a great airman that the aeroplane 
lias helped to settle one mystery, perhaps two, of birds’ flight. 


In flying high over the Continent he came upon a flock o 
swallows marking time or hovering without progressing, They 
appeared to be just resting in the air without more laboy, 
than is entailed when a swimmer dabbles with his hands ty 
keep his head above a still sea. This would probably be ay 
impossible feat even to a swallow, whose bones are lightened 
by lungs or air-sacs distributed about the body, unless ij 
were helped by a current of air. But a steady fronting wind 
would make the manocuvre the easiest thing in the world, 
Men have slept standing ; and this would need much more 
effort than for a bird to keep equilibrium on the supporting 
air. My informant suggested that all manner of small birds 
might take a rest in this way on their long flights ; but hunger 
in their case is a worse enemy than weariness, and they pro- 
bably do their overseas journey in one dash. The airman’ 
observation does something to corroborate our belief that some 
of the great sea birds, especially the albatross and lesser alba. 
tross, roost on the wing, maintaining equilibrium by reaching 
some air-stratum where the wind blows steadily in one 


direction. 
% ‘k * % 


Air currents explain a great many of the accomplishments 
of birds, as airmen discovered as soon as they could fly, 
Wilbur Wright himself told me that he had studied birdy 
flight for interminable hours spread over many years, but 
discovered almost nothing. It was only when flight was 
accomplished that he and others appreciated the 
continuous subtle use of the movements of the air, especially 
the more vertical currents. He himself had a_ surprising 
theory about the buzzards, which are as successful as the 
bigger gulls in moving upwards or parallel with the earth 
without any apparent beating of the wing. He believed that 
they created or at Icast encouraged an up-draught by flying 
round and round-—as their wont is —-in an ascending spiral! 


birds’ 


* * * * 
Birp CANTEENS. 

Another traveller's tale. Visitors to Switzerland, especially 
the Engadine, come upon wide areas of larch forest that 
look dead and brown instead of a lively green. The change 
is due to the ministrations of the green tortrix, a silk-spinning 
caterpillar that kills the larch, not so much by sucking its 
juices as by faggoting the needles, especially at the end of 
the shoots, by tight bands of its silken bonds. It uses the 
silk to swing itself from twig to twig and also, like our * tent” 
eaterpillars, in a more domestic reference, for shelter and for 
nurseries. The numbers are unbelievable and the damage 
serious. Only one remedy is of any avail. The proper cnemy 
of the caterpillar is the small bird: and the Swiss, who in 
the past have not been very kind to small birds, are now 
setting up numerous shelters and canteens that the sinall 
birds may be able to endure the hard winter and get to work 
in the spring on this larch-throttling tortrix. It is always 
pleasant to have one more instance of the equilibrium of 
nature in a country where bird protection prevails. Inciden- 
tally it has astonished me in Switzerland to find jenny wrens 
greatly flourishing above the snow line. 

* ‘* ‘ke * 
Tne Use or Wasps. 

Nature is very perfectly balanced in England, and for 
myself I haye a certain compunction in destroying even 
wasps. They are scavengers and mighty enemies of blight 
and flies. Doubtless they may be a plague, may leave our 
plums, or indeed apples, no more than empty husks, and 
quite spoil the pleasures of the breakfast table through their 
excessive fondness for marmalade or honey, and sugar 
Once I knew of a field so full of nests that ploughing had to 
be abandoned till a day or two had been spent with the 
tar-barrel, from which is extracted the favourite country 
remedy. The wasp is not a warbler to be specially protected 
for the excellence of its ministrations ; but that a few nests 
in a garden are to be weleomed, not rejected, is at least a 
tenable proposition, even in «2 year so singularly free from 
blight as this, 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 

[To the Editor of the Sercravror.] 
Sin,—I should like, with your permission, to say a few words 
in regard to the Geneva Disarmament Conference. I am 
an American, and I will, for convenience, speak from the 
American standpoint ; though what I have to say would, 
with appropriate modifications, apply equally well to the 
British side of the case. 

The Conference was well intended, but it should never have 
been held at all. It has been assumed throughout that Great 
Britain and the United States had, each of them, some real 
interest in inducing the other to limit, somewhere or somehow, 
its naval armament. The contrary is the fact. It is at present 
and it is likely to continue in the future for an indefinite 
period to be to the advantage of the United States that 
Great Britain should maintain her sea prestige and power. 
The stronger she is at sea, the less we shall be obliged to spend 
upon our own navy. It is the part of statesmanship in dealing 
with the general subject of armaments to consider probabilities 
of foreign aid and of foreign moral support in case of war, 
and to cherish, encourage and strengthen probable future 
allies. This is exactly what the Entente Cordiale between 
Great Britain and France accomplished in the years imme- 
diately prior to 1914. 

Now, it is downright nonsense to pretend, 
no intelligent man does pretend, that there ts even the remotest 
probability of any future war between the United States and 
Great Britain within any period of time sufficiently near to 


to 


and [ suppose 


e 


wake such a contingency a factor in the present policy of 
cither nation. 
that inany future war whercin these two Powers may be engaged 
they will be found upon the same side. The thought, the 
feeling, the interests, the policics of the two countries run 
loser together than those of France and England do now, 
Such being the 


It is as certain as anything hereafter can Le, 


rever did in any period of actual peace. 
case, it is Clearly to the interest of my country that Great 
Britain should be and continue to be navally strong and well 
prepared. Let us compare the present situation with the 
immediate past. Imagine the folly of a conference between 
Great Britain, France and Japan, say in 1910, to limit or 
urtail British naval effort. No. Let Great Britain build 
ind maintain all the warcraft she desires ; the more the better 
for America and for Americans. 

This is common sense. The two peoples have quite made 
up their minds in favour of constant and continuous friendly 
rations ; no politicians or statesmen will ever dare trifle 
with them in this matter. And don't forget our friends and 
wighbours the Canadians, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. They can always be depended on to stand no jingo 
nonsense from any quarter. It is the part of true wisdom, 
therefore, to accept the situation as it actually exists. A 
century ago Canning and Monroe established in one domain 
anew, beneficent and enduring rule of public policy, which 
has ever since made for the peace of the world. A century ago 
Great Britain and the United States marked out between 
their respective empires where they met in America a 
boundary line three thousand miles long, and made it 
inviolable, without the need of a single soldier, fortress, 
vessel or armament. That boundary line is sacred for ever, 
in example to the nations. 

Let us continue in the same splendid road. To-day, it 
oly needs a clear declaration from the two Governments 
to crystallize public opinion in both countries into a doctrine 
which shali abolish for ever naval rivalry, real or sham, 
between the two great English-speaking Powers. I would 
formulate this declaration in words something like this: 
“The respective Governments and peoples of Great Britain 
ind of the United States understand that there is no need 
for naval rivalry or of naval covenants between them, in 
view of their confirmed friendship and of the practical identity 
of their political ideals.” This doctrine would leave Great 
Britain free to cut her naval coat according to her cloth, 
with the gratifying possibility of a diminishing naval budget. 
Suitable arrangements with Japan might be attained by a 
veal conference.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Paris, August 3rd. 
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the Editor 


THE PRAYER BOOK CONTROVERSY 
[fo the Editor of ihe Specraror.]} 

The acceptance by the Church Assembly of the 
Prayer Book by a majority of almost four to one in its favour 
inevitably changes the whole aspect of 
An agreement by consent is much to be desired. In 
case, the time is now come for a consideration of the whole 
question in its bearing on the problem of the relation between 
Church and State. 

Should the verdict of the Church now be endorsed by 
the State? We are faced by the possibility of further 
prolonged strife in the country and an organized campaign 
to induce both Houses of Parliament to reject the Measure 
when it comes before them in the autumn. In view of the 
possible consequences of the rejection of the Measure, it 
behoves all of us to ask ourselves this question: do we wish 
to make the Prayer Book controversy a political issue? Uistory 
warns us of the consequences to any political party which 
mixes itself up inadvisedly with religious questions. There 
are some who deprecate raising the issue in the form of a 
possibility of Disestablishment, consequent upon the rejection 
by Parliament of a Measure which the Church has asked 


Sir, new 
the controversy. 
any 


may be passed, in order that it may minister more effectivels 
to the religious needs of the people. The fact, 
remains that if the State rejects the considered effort o! 
the Church to and order 
members, Churchmen will be tempted to make an effort 
to free their Society from that which has proved to he a 
stumbling block in the path of its progress. Freedom t 


however. 


restore law amongst its own 


salvation along its own lines would b« 
from within the Church itself, if it 
frustrated, in its efforts to put it 
house m the State. the 
then strained almost to breaking-point 
if not bevond, with disastrous consequences to both Church 
and No political party can view the introduction 
of such an issue into the realm of party politics without 
grave misgiving. It behoves, therefore, those in particular 
who have played a somewhat prominent part in the agitation 
against the Measure and who, at the same time, are in a 
position to exercise considerable influence in both Houses 
of Parliament, to ask advisable 
at this stage to continue this policy of opposition, or whether 
circumstances which have now arisen, as a result of the Church 
Assembly's vote, do not radically alter the situation and 
call for a change of attitude. 

They may rightly say to those whom they have hitherto 
supported that the question has now taken a new 
which makes it no longer possible to encourage a campaign 
in the constituencies in opposition to the passage of the 
Measure through Parliament. They may feel thet the 
continuance of the present Establishment is so vital, in the 
interests of both Church and Nation, that nothing must 
be allowed to jeopardize it. There is a duty owing to country 
as well as to Church. This larger loyalty must override 
allegiance to party interests in the Church. If an Evan- 
gelical Churchman, in his own private judgment, still 
considers that the new Prayer Book undermines Evangelical 
truth, he has now to remember that, in the considered 
opinion of the Church's accredited leaders, this is not the 
case, and, further, that the Church Assembly itself, by a 
decisive majority, has endorsed the verdict of the Bishops, 
who are the guardians of the Church's teaching. Under 
these circumstances private judgment should yield to the 
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considered conviction of the corporate body as a whole, 
expressing its belief through its accredited leaders. Were 


there any widespread unanimity of opinion in the Church 
as a whole in favour of the convictions cherished by the 
minority, we might justly say that loyalty to truth should 
override loyalty to the Church. In the light, however, of 
the decision reached by the Church Assembly, we can no 
longer maintain that, in the opinion of the Church itself, 
in contrast to the opinion of one section in it, any principle 
vital to Evangelicalism has been abandoned or denied. By 
the verdict of the majority, in a Society which is now 
governed by democratic principles and is able to voice its 
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decisions in a Church Assembly largely constituted upon 
democratic lines, the case has gone against the opponents 
of the Measure. It is not, then, a policy of expediency and 
the abandonment of principle which dictates at this stage 
a change of attitude to the whole question. It is a case, 
rather, of due weight being now given to the claims of a 
larger loyalty. As this controversy has pursued its somewhat 
unedifying course, certain points have become clearer and 
need now to be carefully berne in mind, in considering the 
possibility of an agreement by consent amongst all parties 
in the Church, when we come to present the Measure for 
acceptance by the State. 

1. The Prayer Book controversy is but the reproduction 
in a limited field of a larger struggle which has continued 
in the Church since the Reformation and must, apparently, 
continue so long as the Church refuses to abandon the experi- 
ment of housing Evangelicals and Catholics under the same 
roof. It is worth while to put up with the inconveniences of 
domestic strife if, by so doing, we can work in our generation 
for the successful issue of that experiment in days to come. 
If we persevere, the future may yet produce a body of 
Evangelical Catholics and Catholic Evangelicals, living side 
by side in mutual trust and harmony. 

2. The acceptance of the new Prayer Book means that 
we no longer encourage either party to drive the other out 
of the Church, since the Book itself is definitely in favour 
of neither but meets the legitimate demands of both. It 
recalls the extremists on both sides to an acceptance of the 
via media of truth. 

3. Those of us who value the alliance between Church 
and State are not prepared to jeopardize that relationship 
by a partisan adherence to certain disputed points in a 
doctrinal controversy, which, even in the best light, is too 
obscure for a clear judgment and upon which expert opinion 
is at present divided. 

4. Members of both Houses of Parliament, no matter 
what their religious views, have to consider this Prayer 
Book controversy in a larger context than that of the 
immediate issue of the well-being of the Church. They 
owe a duty to the well-being of the Nation as a whole. We 
need a rest from party strife in Church and State. 

These considerations should weigh heavily with those 
whose position and influence in both Church and State makes 
it incumbent upon them to act with wisdom and discretion 
in the interests of both.—I am, Sir. &c., 

H. Mavrice Revron. 

King’s College, W.C. 


TIE DRINK TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sm,—-I have read with very great interest the articles, corre- 
spondence, and your comments on the above, and should 
like to refer to your note at the end of a letter by Mr. B. 
Williams the point of which has now, I see, been endorsed 
by Lord Astor. 

It seems to me thet two things are implied in your note. 
1. That it would be harmful to the community if the con- 
sumpticn of alcoholic liquors were increased. 2. That in 
this respect the Trade differs from all other trades. May 
I say that no one abhors drunkenness more than I do; I 
yield to no one in my desire to promote temperance; yet I 
contend that both your assumptions are false. 

You speak of the consumption of alcohol ; would it not be 
more accurate to speak of the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors? It is not quite the same thing. When one means 
the consumption of tea, one does not, as a rule, speak of the 
consumption of tannin. You further say: “Of course, 
the Drink Trade . . . has to defend itself — i.¢., push its sales.” 
But cannot the Trade defend itself from the attack of a 
political party without pushing its sales? And is it not a fact 
that the publican does not push the sale of his goods in the 
way other traders, drapers for instance, push their goods ? 
Ifad you said * The Trade naturally desires to defend its sales 
or its trade,” one would have agreed. 

I should like further to call attention to the fact that the 
Spectator has ably defended the view that the Trade should 
be transferred from private ownership to State ownership 
on Carlisle lines. This is important, It assumes that in the 


——eee 


view of the Spectator the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
is not bad per se. Now I deny that it would necessarily he 
a bad thing for the consumption of such drink to increase, 

I say it with absolute conviction that thousands of mey 
and women who do not drink these beverages to-day woul 
be all the better for drinking a glass of ale. 
I went without it. To-day I believe a glass of ale is the 
finest drink procurable. Look at our young men feeding jn 
our popular tea shops on bread and cheese and tea, steak 
pudding and tea; you know that this is the sort of meat 
thousands are taking day after day. Do you deny that bread 
and cheese and a glass of ale would make a finer meal thay 
bread and cheese and tea ? 

The consumption of ale may be compared with that of bread: 
no one disputes that it would be good and a desirable thing 
to increase the consumption of bread if it meant that those 
who are not getting enough received more, but surely it is not 
a desirable thing to increase the consumption of bread for those 
who already consume enough; and although it may be a bad 
thing, as I believe it would be, to increase the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages among those who already have cnough, 
it is equally true that it would be a good thing if those who do 
not drink, or who drink very little, consumed the increased 
supply.—I am, Sir, &c., Witiuiam Leavis, 

Cosycot, Grove Side, Great Bookham. 


For forty years 


[To the Editor of the Sev.crsror.] 
Sir, Lord Astor in his letter says that the Trade las been 
agitating for a reduction in the spirit tax in order to obtain 
an increased consumption for a ‘bad purpose.” Surely 
Lord Astor does not suggest that the distillers are secking 
a reduction in the present heavy taxation in order that 
people may drink to excess? A reduction in price will not 
necessarily mean that people will drink to excess, but rather 
that people who desire this form of beverage, and who cannot 
now afford spirits, will be able to obtain them. It is from 
this source I should imagine the distillers hope for an increased 
consumption.— I am, Sir, &c., A. E. Row ann, 
79 Burghley Road, Wighgate Road, N.W.&, 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 


[To the Editor of the SprcTaTor.]| 

Sir,—-With reference to Mr. Morse’s letter in your issue of July 
30th, will you permit me to draw the attention of those who are 
interested in housing to the work that is being undertaken by 
a new public utility society, the Kensington Housing Trust? 
Three schemes are already in hand in the Golborne Ward and 
Notting Dale areas of North Kensington, which, largely owing 
to the deplorable overcrowding, form breeding places for 
tuberculosis, rheumatism, and other deadly and damaging 
diseases. For a long period the infantile mortality rate in 
North Kensington has exceeded that for London as a whole. 

A prospectus of the Kensington Housing Trust will shortly 
he available. Contributions are required in the form of £1 
shares, loan stock at 24 and 4 per cent., and free gifts. Asa 
prime object is to keep rents down to a figure that the poor can 
afford to pay, free gifts and loans at 2} per cent. are specially 
invited. 

The chairman of the Committee of the Trust is Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Lowther Kemp, 
11 Kensington Park Gardens, W.11.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. Tozer. 

19 Kensington Perk Gardens, WA, 


ADVERTISING AND 
PROSPERITY 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.] 
Sir.—I have read with great interest Mr. Norman Anigell’s 
article ** Advertising and National Prosperity “ in your issue 
of June 4th, 1927, and should like to give my own experiences. 
I came to the Union of South Africa approximately five ycars 
ago determined to support Great Britain and to buy British 
machinery and equipment for my farm and_houschold 
requirements. 
As soon as I occupied my farm representatives of American, 
Canadian, Australian, German and Italian firms visited me. 
I have been offered concessions, favourable terms, even 
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—— 


but, up to date, no repre- 


demonstrations by these firms ; 
This includes 


sentative of any English firm has visited me! 
the motor industry as well. 

In accordance with my original intention I purchased 
some British agricultural machinery when starting. Practically 
the whole of this is lying derelict for want of spare parts. 

Consequently, I have been forced to alter my method of 
puying and now purchase my requirements from firms who 
demonstrate their wares from kitchen utensils to motor cars, 
and insurance policies to photographic enlargements.— I am, 
Sir, &C.. C. MeG. Compron, 

Zwaart Modder Fontein, P.O. Matatiele, 

Rast Griqualand, South Africa, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THACKERAY 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir.—The following occurs in The Memories of Dean Hole, 
Chapter VII. : “* I was introduced by our host (Leech) and fer 
his sake he (Thackeray) gave me a cordial greeting. * We must 
be about the same height,’ he said ; *‘ we will measure.”.... 
The bystanders gave their verdict * a dead heat * (6 ft.3 ins.). 
_, « He told me of a visit which he had paid with Mr. 
Higgins, * Jacob Omnium, who was four or five inches the 
taller of the two, to see a Brobdingnagian on show, and how 
the man at the door had inquired * whether they were in the 
because, if so, no charge would ke made. *-—T am, 
Epw. M. Hapnow. 


business ; 
Sir, &e., 
Uffington Vicarage, Faringdon, Berks. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
in,—I have read with great interest all the correspondence 
on this subject. It is little use to try to pronounce Latin 
asin Cicero and Caesar’s time because no one could be certain 
asto what the actual pronunciation was. It is not only as to 
how the letter C was pronounced but also the letters J, Q. T, 
and X. Authorities in Italy, Spain, and France are quite 
well aware of all the historical facts relating to the Latin 
language, as I have a letter from the Faculty of History of the 
University of Valladolid with reference to this subject. 
Whatever the pronunciation of Latin was in Cicero’s time, 
the fact remains that in Spain, Italy, and France Universities 
and schools pronounce Latin somewhat in accordance with the 
pronunciation of their own languages. 

Slight differences there would be in the pronunciation 
of Latin, but I do not agree that students of Latin in each 
if those countries would not understand each other. For 
“Caelo *’ an Italian would say ** Chaylo,” a Spaniard ** Zaylo ” 
ot “ Saylo,” and a Frenchman ~ Saylo,” which would be 
jerfectly understood, but none of them would understand 
tither ** Kylo ” or ** Seelo.” If we take ** Fecit,” a Scotsman 
would say *‘ Faysit,” a Spaniard ** Fayseet,” an Italian 

Faycheet,’” a Frenchman probably ‘* Faysee” and a 
former in England I take it * Faykeet.” The Septsman, 
Spaniard, Italian and Frenchman would all understand 
ach other, but I am doubtful if Faykeet would be understood. 
Inany case the hard K is not used either in Spain, Italy or 
France, and I see no object in continuing to use it in Engiand. 
Neither in Spain, Italy nor France would W for V be understood 
aying, ** Weni, widi, wici”’ for ** Veni, vidi, vici.” 

The English pronunciation of Latin was no doubt entirely 
wong, but the reformed school have gone too far the other 
way. As most Public Schools are now teaching Spanish, 
the Latin masters would find it a great advantage to use the 
‘Spanish pronunciation for Latin, and if that pronunciation 
vas strictly adhered to the Latin scholar would be understood 
it Spain, Italy or France. The Spanish pronunciation of 
latin would be more correct than the pronunciation of 
latin as used in the Scotch Universities and Schools, which 
ilthough it had its shortcomings in one or two points, is not to 
he despised. 

Another point which the reformed school of pronunciation 
snot taking sufficiently into account is that it is impossible 
09 convey the actual phonetic sound by the letters of the 
ilphabet. That the Greeks wrote Cicero and Caesar with K 
Sno proof as to what the actual pronunciation was in Latin. 
In one of our great weekly illustrated papers a journalist 


THE 


recently in an article on Spain said ** Jorge *’ was pronounced 
* Horthy,” but nothing could be further from the truth, 
because the proper phonetic sound of ** Jorge ” as pronounced 
by a Spaniard could not be represented on paper by any 
combination of letters of the alphabet. I consider this a 
vital point that some of the phonetic sounds of any language 
cannot be properly represented by alphabetic letters, as for 
example, Loch Lochy, a loch in Scotland.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Hay. 


13 De Vere Gardens, W.8. 


“THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANIES 
EMPOWERING ACT, 1924” 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 


Sir,—The letter appearing in your issue of January 8th, 
signed by Mr. George Seebohm under the heading of “ Co- 


partnership,” was evidently written under an_ entire 
misapprehension of the real purport of the above Act. 
Had Mr. Scebohm studied the Act he would not have 


classed it amongst profit-sharing schemes for the distribution 
* of a round sum or smell percentage of profit as approved by 
the shareholders, as a bonus in recognition of their share in the 
public service rendered, or as a charity after their own pecuniary 
desires have been satisfied.” 

The Act has a very much wider application than this, and 
in fact completely provides the means whereby the essential 
condition laid down by Mr. Seebohm can be fulfitled when he 
says : “ The essence of the desired co-partnership is therefore 
ihe uniting of members of different specialized groups, those of 
different economic statuses, in all businesses and this is the 
most important condition of efficient production.” 

Under the * Companies Empowering Act, 1924," those 
who contribute labour to a company can be given a statu; 
in such company similar in every respect to that now given 
in the Companies Acts to the contributors of capital. 

Mr. Seebohm overlooks the fact that this Act is designed to 
allow the introduction of a principle entirely new in company 
law, that is, the recognition of the service of labour as a quali- 
fication for membership in a company. Industry is often 
referred to as a partnership of Capital and Labour, whereas 
existing company legislation in all States of the British Empire 
prior to the passing of the N.Z. * Companies Empowering 
Act, 1924,” contemplated that the profits and management 
of a company belonged wholly to those who subscribed its 
capital. This clearly indicates that labour had no partner- 
ship right, and consequently no status in company laws. 

The Empowering Act provides a means of partnership, 
whereby labour can enter the realm of business enterprise 
other than through the door of capital, that is to say, in virtue 
of its contribution of service. 

As Mr. Wickhain Steed has said : ‘** The difference between 
this form of co-partnership and the more usual forms of 
profit sharing is that it removes from all 
slur or inferiority in status.” 

If Mr. Seebohm would read the pamphlet, ** Wanted! A 
Practical Solution to Britain’s Industrial Problem,” which 
contains a copy of the N.Z. ‘‘Companies Empowering Act, 
1924,°° I feel sure that he would admit that he had committed 
an injustice in classing the Act as a purely profit-sharing plan. 
The publishers of the pamphlet mentioned are A. R. Mowbray 
and Co., Ltd., 31 Margaret Street, London, W.1.—1 2m, 
Sir, &c., Harry Vancer, 

Hamilton, New Zealand. 


wage-ecarners 


SCHOOLBOY SPELLING 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir, May I suggest to your correspondent, Mr. A. G. Grenfell, 
that the usual cause of badly formed writing is that the 
writer's brain is much too active for his hand? People of 
great intelligence rarely have the patience to do “ good” 
writing. But dces it matter? It is very unusual to see 
writing that cannot very easily be deciphered by any ordinarily 
intelligent person. 

In any case script is no remedy and has the disadvantage of 
being monotonous and spineless. The man who cannot be 
bothered to lift his pen at the end of every word will certainly 
not have patience to do so after every letter, and his attempt 
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at script will end in a horrible mixture of the two styles. 
Signatures ought certainly to be written with special care ; 
no amount of intelligence will help the reader here. 

Spelling enthusiasts always advance the argument that one’s 
education is judged by one’s ability to spell correctly. Surely 
a case of “* Circulus in demonstrando.” If our spelling is 
* idiotic why resent so bitterly any attempt to reform it 
and so set free for more valuable purposes much of the time 
now spent in the dreary work of * spelling lessons ~ ? 

In conclusion, may I suggest to Mr. Grenfell that he would 
be conferring a real boon on his pupils and perhaps on his 
staff by adding to the school library a copy of Fowler's dclight- 
ful Dictionary of Modern English Usage ? —1 am, Sir. &c., 

Pree. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxror.] 

Sir, One of the advantages of Mr. Grenfell’s system is that, 
contrary to Mr. Nelson’s assumption, it does inspire thought 
and originality. My own boy, so taught, now takes a keen 
intelligent interest in two subjects which were previously 
drudgery to him, viz., the spelling and meaning of unusual words 
and the study of Latin. The study of the derivation, history 
and true meaning of words opens up endless vistas of interesting 
knowicdge, and to “ rationalize our language would surely 
deprive us of many riches. 

As reading and writing are among the first subjects taught 
in schools, Mr. Grenfell would naturally use them for imparting 
the first lessons in accuracy. This eecuracy, once acquired, 
would be carried into other departments of life and relieve 
the world of part of its enormous burden in re-doing and 
revising inaccurate and careless work. I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary Gerranv. 


* Mayflower,” Radlett, 


ROADS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sir, Your Motoring Correspondent * C. A. Re? is aot quite 
correct when he states in your issue of July 30th, p. 201, that 
there are many gates on the road to the west of Derwent water 
which have to be opened and closed by motorists. 

There is a gate on the road in question situated at Mancsty 
Farm, which is opened by a disabled one-time Bradford wou! 
comber, but this is the only gate on the lake road proper. 
A second gate is to be met with on the approach into Keswick : 
here is stationed a disabled ex-Service man who opens the 
gate for allconcerned. Iam sure your Motoring Corresponden! 
would like it to be made generally known that one of the most 
beautiful of * ten mile runs ~ in the whole country is free from 
the closed gate problem. 

Incidentally, I would like to add that the road surface from 
Grange to Seatoller is comparatively good. Road work is 
proceeding apace on this particular four miles, and in actual! 
fact, the really bad surface, i.¢., for motorists, is not met with 
on this particular road until the descent (if any) is made from 
the top of Honister in the Buttermere direction. Motorists 
are not recommended to take the Buttermere side either up or 
down. The popular practicable run is to go up to the top of 
lionister from the Seatoller side, walk or climb from there, 
returning by the Toll road the same way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest N. Tayior, 

4 Claremont Gardens, Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


CAPTIVE ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.| 
Six, —I have read with interest the correspondence on captive 
wild animals in the Spectator, and am prompted to add my 
own experience to that given. 

Last year I shot a lioness which charged my boys, and I 
found her cubs near by. These cubs have lived in my care 
since. They are quite free except that they are shut up at 
nights, and they run about and play in the house and garden, 
as they wish. Once, they left us for thirty-six hours, frightened 
away, [ think, by a crowd of strange natives, but they seemed 
tremendously glad to return and have made an extra special 
fuss of us since their escapade. They always enjoy more to be 
in the house and with us than out in the garden, while I think 
that their life of happy and regular semi-freedom is quite com- 
parable with that at the Zoo. 


es 

Often one hears people commiserate with the wild anima, 
at the Zoo in their pacing to and fro near their feeding time. 
These lions do that, too, though under no restraint as to limi 
of their walk, or in other ways, se that I take it to be quit, 
habitual and not a sign of any anxiety to be free. They ap. 
also in much better condition now than when they returned 
from their adventure on their own account. 

My decided opinion is that these animals have a happie 
and quieter life than under their * natural” conditions, and wil 
continue so when they reach the Paris Zoo, for which they ar 
intended. I shall miss them tremendously when the, leave 
us, but Iam convinced that they will be happy under prope 
care in captivity. Their life is, and will be, such a contray 
with their “natural” life, with its constant 
hourly fears. 

If this is true, Sir, of lions, I consider it is far more so of 
animals less able to take care of themselves. One only has ty 
sit and watch the ordinary game animals, in their natural 
state, to see how constant is their fear of anything and every. 
thing they see, hear or scent. I am, Sir, &ce., 

Uganda. A, 


EX-SERVICE BULB-GROWERS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.} 
It is true that there is a colony of ex-Service men 
T. Cussen, 


Sir, 
engaged in growing bulbs, in the Hast of Kngland. 
Ilolbeach, Lincolnshire, is their address. I have dealt with 
them myself, and know several people who have also had 
their bulbs and have never heard of a failure.--I am, Sir, &e., 
A. Moray Brown, 
Queen Camel, Somerset. 


THOSE NARROW-TOED SILOES 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsxvor.| 
Sin, - It seems very strange that boot and shoe manulucturers 
cannot put upon the market sensible articles. firnis 
seem to manufacture for men nothing but those narrow-toed 
shoes. For young children boots and shoes of the wide sands! 
shape are made with plenty of play for the toes, but when | 
tried to get boots of this type T had no success, and one boot 
shop told me it would cost me £3 3s. to have a pair made. 
Why cannot broad, sandal-shaped shoes be made for men, 
instead of those which cramp Nature in every part of the feot ? 
Lam, Sir, &e., James Money Kyrex Leurron. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


So mnam 


Poetry 


Misunderstood: a Fable 


IT wrore a little rime one day 

Te help mean people on Life’s way ; 
I sang in lyric inspiration 

Of sacrifices for the Nation. 


But, thriftless toil, 1 lost the verses, 

And sought them with impussioned curses ; 
They had been stolen by a mouse 

Who'd used the sheet to line his house. 


And strange result of art and craft 

That mouse became supremely daft ; 
Ilis feeble head my lines so fired 

That he grew solemnly inspired. 

And when the houschold slept at case 
And there was none to guard the cheese 
ile mounted on my Sunday hat 

And preached plain duty to’ards the cat, 
* Tiow lovely is self-sacrifice ! 

Ile squeaked to all his brother mice. 


And soon (my tale is nearly ended) 
The cat grew shamefully distended. 
The watch-dog barked his indignation 
At so much squandered inspiration. 


HiersBertr FE. PaALmer. 
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This Week’s 


THE new suburbs rising everywhere are too often hideous. 
But they need not be, if competent architects are entrusted 
with the lay-out and given a reasonably free hand in the 
choice of designs, as at Welwyn. 
at Welwyn Garden City, by Mr. Louis de Soissons and Mr. 
A. W. Kenyon (Benn, 32s. 6d.), which has just appeared with 
a preface by Mr. C. B. Purdom, contains 2 series of plans and 
photographs of the new streets and closes which are attractive 
in themselves and inspire hope for the future of our towns. As 
gtule, the builder ofa new suburb begins by cutting down every 
tree and bush, and then like a drill-sergeant plans his site in 
rectangular blocks. The Welwyn architects on the contrary 
have tried to preserve the natural features of the 
to impart a charming varicty to their streets and houses. 
The photographs attest their success. 


site and 


* % * * 

Will the negro develop into a vital and assimilated part 
of the tradition and future of the United States? Mr. 
Paul Green, who writes an introduction to a fascinating bundle 
of negro folk-lore and poetry entitled Congaree Sketches 
(Humphrey Milford, 9s.), and collected by Dr. Kk. C. 1. 
Adams. thinks he will--thinks he must. But whetever the 
future holds, there can be no doubt indeed all who know 
the native African would expect) of the negro’s place of 
honour in folk-lore, song and dance, and notably in his peculiar 
creation, the Spiritual. This little book affords fullest 
evidence of the fact, and contains typical and most diverting 
and touching examples of the negro gift for merry story- 
telling, pathos, and a subtle melancholy which at times scems 
to verge on cynicism, in * a land [to quote the words of Du 
Bois, negro poet and reformer] right merry with the sun, where 
children sing, and rolling hills lie like passioned women wanton 


(as 


with harvest.” 
* * « » 

As it was Dr. Morgan who made Jesus College what it is 
to-day— famous alike in oarsmanship and arts, all old Jesus 
men will buy Miss Iris Morgan’s Wemoirs of her father, Henry 
Arthur Morgan (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.), who was 
Master of the College from 1585 to 1912. Strenuous though 
Morgan's life was, it was yet uneventful, and he will be remem- 
hered for his sympathy with and understanding of young 
men, but above all for his sparkling and ever-bright vein of 
tumour. This volume abounds in good stories—-of an early 
Victorian Cambridge when convicts were publicly hanged on 
astle Hill, of Shrewsbury under the great but eccentric 
Kennedy, of old-school Dons like the one who mortified the 
lsh during Lent by drinking an inferior brand of champagne, 
wd of undergraduates of every sort and condition. Most 
«cellent is the story of the man who found himself confronted 
in examination with the question, ** Why, when we wake in 
themorning, do we sce dew on the grass and not on the gravel ?” 
aid answered, ** Here we have an instance of the wonderful 
heneficence of Providence. Ile knows that requires 
uvisture, hence the dew ; gravel doesn’t.’ 

* * * * 


grass 


We Europeans were a nasty folk before forks came to 
improve our table-manners. We find Erasmus saying that it is 
absurd to scrape the dirt off an egg-shell with one’s finger- 
wails, when the job can be done more elegantly with a knife. 
Even in England we took a long time to learn to use a fork 
for conveying food to our mouths ; we only steadied the 
pint with it, while we hacked off suitable gobbets with our 
knives. But from Italy there came to us in the seventeenth 
century table-reformation and its weapons, and Major C. 
!. P. Bailey of the Victoria and Albert Museum describes 
and figures in Knives and Forks (The Medici Society, 17s. 6d.) 
the marvellously beautiful collection of cutlery which rests 
there and elsewhere, ranging from the late fourteenth to the 
tighteenth century. From the artistic or collector's point 
“f view this admirable monograph is the first and only 
withority on the subject in English. 
% * * * 

When roads are mud, when the useful Ford breaks down, 
" when devious bush-paths admit of the employment only 
fa safari of painfully struggling porters, aircraft seems to be 


Site Planning in Practice 


Books 


clearly indicated as the deus ex machina. That, at all events, 
is the opinion of Sir Sefton Brancker, who flew at the bevinniny 
of this year from Khartoum to Nairobi, and who points out 
the valuable part the acroplane can play—and play cheaply 
in the development of a tropical col my, especially in the 
line of administration. Sir Sefton’s article is only one in 
Number of 


Kast Africa (3s. 6d.). which surveys from every point of view 


seores of others published in the Settlement 


CCONGINIC, SOE ial, and ethical — 


the resources, the development 


and the vast possibilities of our variou possessions in bast 
and Central Africa. The number is one of extraordinary 
interest and value. 
* 
Mr. Cripps. the well-known missionary of uthern 
Rhodesia, bas often pleaded the cause of the natives in the 


columns of the Spectator, and he now states the ease at leneth 
in An Africa for Africans (Longmans, 9s.) As Mr. Philip 
ixerr suggests in a sympathetic prefa it is impossible not ta 
admire Mr. Cripps for his 


Whole-hearted advocacy. He 


believes that thr I 


believes in the native native can ancl will 
progress if he is given a fair chance, but fears that the chance 
will be denied him. 


size of the area which is to be set apart for natives, and within 


The immediate question at issue is the 


wuests 


which Europeans may not acquire land. 
that the land available 


Mr. ¢ ripps su 

should be divided between Kuropeans 
und natives roughly in proportion to their numbers. But, 
2 native can make a living out of a small holding. a 
If British settlers are to be encouraved 
to develop Rhodesia, they must be allowed to acquire sullicient 
Jand for their purposes. It is right that the 
native should be fully stated. but the case for the settler a 
deserves attention, and here it is ignored. 


whilk 
sritish farmer cannot. 


the case for 


Su 


* * x % 
On Sunday, August 21st, the British Broadeasting Corpora- 
tion are making their first large experiment in providing 


alternative programmes for all listeners, under the regional 


scheme of distribution. There is an excellent but very 
technical article explaining this scheme, published in this 


week's issue of The Radio Times, to which the attention of all 


* radio fans ~ may confidently be directed, 


General Knowledge Competition 


Tur prize of one guinea which the Editor offers weekly 


for the best thirteen General Knowledge Questions (with 
answers) is awarded to Miss Vaughan for the following :—- 
A Dickens Paper 
1}. Which was Charles Dickens's favourite book ? 
2. Who said the following, and from what books do they core ? 
(a) “It is a far, far better thing that I do than 1] have ever done ; 


it is a far, far better rest that I go to than I have ever known.” ; 
(b) °° Are infants to be nuterackered into their tombs, and is nobody 
to save them?” ;  (¢) * Yake example by your father, ny boy, 
and be wery careful 0’ widders ail your life—” ; (d) * Recalled to 


life!” ; (e) ** When found, make a note of.” 

3. Who “ proceeded to go into hysterics of four young-lady 
power” ? ; 

4. What did Sam Weller mean by saying that he had nfire 
nished lodgings for a fortnight ” ? 

5. Who told the story, in Pickwick Papers, of the boy who 


swallowed a necklace ? 

6. Where is Charles Dickens buried ? 

7. Who—(a) * Was always waiting for something to turn up” ? 
(b) Signed himself * Afternoon” to intimate friends?  (¢) Was a 
* Jone, lorn creetur ” ? (d) Was very “umble ? (¢) Had a beautiful 
deportment ? (f) Called himself * A devil, a kettle, a Grip, a Polly, 
vw Protestant ” 7 

8. * The young ladies sipped and crumbled, and the bespoken 
eoaches began to choke the street.” When was this occasion and 
who were the young ladies ? 

9. Who was overinterested in “ the natives of Borrioboola-Cha, 
on the left bank of the Niger” ? 
10. Who had a * Growlery ” 

hecame Easterly ? 

ll. Who * goes on errands fast asleep, and snores as he waits at 
table ~ ? 

12. Who had “ two mile o’ danger at eightpence ” ? 

13. From what books are the following characters : Dame Durden, 
Louisa Gradgrind, Tiny Tim, Dolly Varden, Rosa Budd, Mr. Boftin, 
Miggs, Madame Defarge, ‘The Artful Dodger 7 

Answers will be found on page 262, 


to seck refuge in when the wind 
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Carl Spitteler, the Swiss Sage 


Laughing Truths. By Carl Spitteler. 7s. 6d.) 
Wr. barbarians of the outer isles of uropean culture know 
practically nothing about Carl Spitteler. Yet he should be of 
interest to us all, because he represents a type of Muse, or 
genius, which at present is under eclipse, and which, even 
when it shines, is a remote and lonely star. Spitteler and Mr. 
Hardy are the only widely known epic peets to-day. No doubt 
there is some puling Homer in the cradle at this moment, des- 
tined to grow up a master of all the many and complex prob- 
lems of our social and moral condition which to-day are too 
much for our pocts and which they can translate only piece- 
ineal and intensively into poetry. That epic poet, however, will 
have to withdraw himself to an eminence from the country 
which he has explored village by village and laboured and bled 
in. He will have to subjugate the overwhelming masses of 
knowledge and mere mechanical information of to-day, with 
its corresponding stimulation of our awareness. He will have 
to come like Aristotle, and go like Homer: subtle, intricate, 
diverse ; yet at the last, simple, objective, and widely and 
embracingly pictorial. The epic poet takes a handful of ideas, 
taboos, habits, faiths, and converts them into a god, a devil, 
and a hero, locked in a precise moment of eternal conflict, the 
outcome of which is for ever significant to mankind. He must, 
therefore, with all his quickness, intuition, and impression- 
ability, be of a large nervous stature, slow-moving and deli- 
berate, perhaps rather laughable as he brings his sledge- 
hammer intelligence to crack the small nuts of current 
controversy. It is almost impossible, especially in our own 
modern journalistic and neurotic civilization, for an epic 
inind not to appear a little pedantic as he moves knowingly- 
oblivious through our thousand and one little anxieties, 
clevernesses, and straw-fire sympathies. Yet that same 
pedantry shall be capable of hurling Satan through the 
Cosmos; or of spinning, while the pcet pauses for rest, a shield 
for Achilles. If we smile at him, it is with the same sense of 
impudence which the children felt when they called after Elisha. 
Carl Spitteler is a poet of this kind. Even in this collection 
of occasional papers the consequent freedom of his character 
is shown. Spitteler’s unpretentious sureness acts like a tonic 
mountain air on the reader whose senses have been dulled by 
the enervating valleys, fat with culture, where he spends his 
tired life. Here, for instance, is a call to us all to begin again, 
to take on a new youth of the mind. ‘* The attempt to carry 
over the idea of ‘ culture,” which means knowledge of a some- 
what desultory and superficial cast, into the realm of art, 
is really an unhappy confusion. The conception of art from 
the ‘ culture > point of view leads at its best to superficiality, 
quite usually to self-deception, and at its worst to emotional 
hypocrisy. One should therefore give up, once for all, the 
hope to attain the unattainable. Art is far too rich, and the 
individual far too poor, for him to master the colossal sum of 
its beatitudes ; he should, without any doubt, restrict himself 
to the delights most akin to his own soul and enjoy his intimate 
communion with those. Such a resolve frees him from the 
most oppressive bondage of the modern world, the serfdom of 
culture, that burdensome and deleterious form of poll-tax.” 
The mere proportions of our growing art traditions are 
forcing us to some such catharsis as that, and for our own 


(Putnam. 


salvation we are being driven to a new sort of sophisticateg 
simplicity. Knowingness, that unbeautiful bugbear of the 
age, is already outwearing its welcome, and we find again and 
again signs of a new seriousness amongst younger people, g 
seriousness without priggish unction, a quiet and real enjoy. 
ment of the moments of pause between one noise and another 
noise, such as our times occasionally give us. The pert person, 
the cynic and sneerer, is snubbed as old-fashioned, and at oy 
jazz-parties and motor-meets there is a new spirit to be 
discovered, a spirit of inquiry, and adventure, and faith. 

This attitude toward life, slowly increasing, is likely to 
create the atmosphere in which epic poetry can breathe ; for 
those kingly lungs must be fed with faith. As Spitteler says, 

“ Faith is needful not only for the creation of the beautiful, 

but also for its reception, i.e. for its instant reception, for its appre. 
ciation before it has become legend ; because, when it has become 
legendary, even the numskulls accept it.” 
Because we share this belief, and because we also believe that 
humanity is ever young, ever ripe for heroism, adventure, and 
the building of new pantheons, therefore we feel that the time 
is always propitious for the reception of the epic poct, if he is 
of suflicient stature to bestride his generation. 

Carl Spitteler was born in 1845, five years after Mr. Hardy, 
at Liestal, in Switzerland. He began with a gencral interest 
in music, painting, and letters. Qualifying for the Church, he 
turned aside at the threshold of this career, and took to 
teaching as a bread-and-butter occupation. Not until he was 
thirty-six did he publish anything of importance, when, 
in 1880, his prose epic of Prometheus and Epimetheus 
appeared. M. Romain Rolland-—who, with Spitteler, is also 
a winner of the Nobel Prize for Literat :re—describes this 
work as an epic “ina quasi-Biblical, hier £-°, rhythmical prose, 
reseinbling that used by Nietzsche in Zarathustra, which, 
however, did not appear until two or three years after 
Spitteler’s work.” It was received with the silence which 
usually greets large works. Professional critics have neither 
time nor the freshness to leave their flocks overnight in order 
to pay tribute to those rare births. Nine years later a volume 
of short poems appeared. Shortly after this the poet became 
financially independent, and was able to drag his mind and 
nerves from between the of the Industrial machine. 
From that time he came into his full vigour, which culminated 
in his magnum opus, Olympian Spring. This long epic, 
arranged in six-foot rhymed iambic couplets—an effect not 
dissimilar from the hexameters of Chapman's version of the 
Jliad—established the poet as a master of his craft. Professor 
J. G. Robertson, an English authority, calls this work “ the 
greatest poem in this, the last epoch of German literature.” 

Here is no space to give further particulars of his life and 
work. Suflicient to say that he has been acknowledged 
throughout Europe, and particularly in France, and that in 
1924 he died, honoured, but unspoiled ; simple, direct, and 
powerful. Let us hope that this book of essays, « smal| 
sample of his genius in repose, will be followed by some 
courageous attempt to give us that genius in action, so that 
when Professor Frankel’s biography appears in this country 
we shall have the necessary enthusiastic appetite to approach il. 
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A Restoration Wit 


Sir Charles Sedley (1639-1701). 
(Constable. 21s.) 

Mr. Pinro has produced a pleasant book on the life and 

works of one of the best known of the Restoration wits, 

Sir Charies Sedley, whose Jong life (1689-1701) was suinmed 

up by an earlicr biographer as follows :—- 


6s 
. . . 


By V. de Sola Pinto, M.A, 


lived mostly in the great city, became a debauchee, 
set up for a satyrical wit, a comedian, poet, and courtier of ladics, 
and 1 know not what.” 

But Mr. Pinto, yielding to the modern habit of white- 
washing, rescues the name of his hero from such sullen 
criticism. He shows, no doubt truly, that the wits of the 
Restoration court were not mere coarse and mindless fops, 
but had genuine culture, ability, and even industry. The 


truce wits, he says, were very few in number. They satirized 
the “ fops * and * coxcombs,”’ who imitated their debauchery 
without being able to parallel their brains. The wits thenr 
selves were too big to be snobs, and, according to Mr. Pinto, 
treated their less fortunate literary brethren, who had to 
work for a living, pretty well. In support of his argument! 
he gives an account of a river party which, he believes, wa 
immortalized by Dryden in his Essay of Dramatic Poesie: 
* It was a fine afternoon in that terrible sultry June when th 
Plague was at its height in London, and in every street houses 
were to be seen with the’ tragical mark’ of the red cross indicatin: 
that they contained infected persons. This national calamity wi 
complicated by a naval war with Holland, and during the da 
news had circulated that the fleet under the Duke of York he! 
sailed out to give battle to tho Dutch Admira!. The fashionable 
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taverns and coffee houses were emptied of their usual after-dinner 
occupants, who had heard the rumbling of distant cannon, and 
sallied forth in what they imagined to be the direction of the 
pombardment, in order to get an inkling of the result of the battle 
which was probably being fought at no great distance from the 
mouth of the Thames. Among these adventurous spirits were 
four gentlemen who had perhaps dined together at the Rose. 
Two were young sparks in the twenties, dressed in the height of 
fashion, the third a rather older man with an officious bustling 
air, and the fourth a plainly-dressed person about thirty years 
of age and very deferential to his companions. They were Lord 
Buckhurst, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir Robert Howard and Mr. John 
Dryden. Taking a barge, provided by one of Sedley’s servants, 
they shot the rapids under old London Bridge with its houses 
and towers, where the heads of the regicides were still decaying 
on their pikes and were rowed down-stream towards Greenwich 
through the crowded shipping which fear of the Dutch fleet hac 
drawn in to the Thames.” 

But an even more remarkable the 
aristocrats’ tolerance of the professional writers is given 
jn this story of the Duke of Buckingham and Wycherley. 
Wycherley had become the lover of the Duchess of Cleveland, 
Buckingham’s cousin; this much the Duke. 
Rochester and Sedley, however, remonstrated with the Duke 
and asked him not to ruin poor Wycherley. ™ Upon their 
opening the matter to the Duke he cry’d out immediately that 
he did not blame Wycherley, he only accused his cousin.” 
Encouraged by this opening, they managed to bring the 
Duke and Wycherley together at supper. * After Supper 
Mr. Wycherley, who was then in the height of his Vigor 

. 7? ? é 
poth of Body and of Mind, thought himself obliged to exert 
himself, and the Duke was charin’d to that degree that he 
cried out in a Transport, ‘ By G , my cousin was in the 
right of it’; and from that very Moment made a Friend 
of a Man whom he believed to be his happy Rival.’ But 
if the wits could open their ranks to such as Wycherley, or 
Dryden, they would go no further, as the well-known lines 

y 3 g , 
of Rochester attest :— 

* T loathe the Rabble, ‘tis enough for me 
It Sedley, Shadwel, Sheppard, Wicherley, 
Godolphin, Butler, Buckburst, Buckingham, 
And some few more, whom | omit to name, 
Approve my Sense, I count their Censure Fame. 


instance of young 


incensed 


’ 


Indeed, the quotations in Mr. Pinto’s book are the best 
part of it. The last half is devoted to a literary consideration 
of Sedley’s own works. Ie makes this interesting criticism :—- 

“ What is interesting about the poetry of the Wits is the fact 
that they came to perceive the incongruity of their own intellectual 
and non-moral spirit and the old conventions of Renaissance 
poetry which they continued to use. They were all conscious of 
the justice of such criticism as that of Prig in Shadwell’s play : 

I observe you Wits are always making Songs of the Love of 
Shepherds and Shepherdesses; a Company otf block-headed, 
tlownish, ugly, tawny, Sunburnt People ; I had as lief hear songs 
upon the Love of their Sheep as their own.’ ” 
Ile suggests that the wits gradually got to feel this, and 
that their verse became more and more satiric. Altogether 
Mr. Pinto gives us a very competent and complete picture 
of the great age of the wits, which he sums up in Sedley’s 
lines :— 

** OF all that starving Crew we saw to Day, 

None but has kill’d his Man, or writ his Play.” 

A coarse age, but one which excused its coarseness by its 
genuine love of literature. 


Children’s Books Reviewed by 
Children 


Dr. Dolittle’s Caravan. By Hugh Lofting. (Cape. 7s. €d.) 

I po think that Pippinella’s story was interesting. I think 
the book is very nice indeed, but I think that the green finch 
was unkind to poor Pippinella when he married the other 
green finch instead of her, when he promised to marry her. 
And I do wish that the book hdd said where the window- 
tleaner went to. -I am-so sorry for poor Pippinella, when the 
tramp took her away, when she had just found the window- 
tleaner again. But [ am so glad that Dr. Dolittle bought 
her instead of the cock that was singing so beautifully when 
he passed the animal shop. I am so glad that Dab-Dab got 
the doctor to go back to Puddleby. I do think it was kind 
of the doctor to send the lion, the leopard and the elephant 
back to Africa, where they came from. I do think Dr. Dolittle’s 


Caravan is a good name for the book. The sheep dog was silly 
to think that Jip, Swizzle and Toby were chasing Gub-Gub 
and not the hare at all. I do think that Harris was horrid 
and ugly and I am sure that he was like that. 

The picture of Gub-Gub choosing an apple to cat in bed is 
nice. The picture of the canary opera orchestra is funny. 
And the picture of the two cenarics sitting on the kettle is 
nice too. And I do like the picture of Gub-Gub at the dinner 
party very much. 

CuasrLcorre WILLIAMS-ELus (aged 7!), 


The Three Royal Monkeys. By Walter de la Mare, New 


dition. (aber and Gwyer, 3s. €d.) 


T+ iMANODDA or Nod, for short, was a Jittle mullar-mulgar 
(royal monkey) who, after his mother died, went with his 
two brothers, Thumb and Thimble, mullar-mulgars, 
in search of their father, who had left them long, long ago, 
to stay with their uncle, Prince Assasimon. To get to theic 
uncle’s kingdom they had to go through many dangers ; so 
Nod’s mother gave him a Wonderstone that would help 
him if he was in danger of death, but on no account was 
he to lend it to anyone. 

Little Nod is certainly the most interesting character 
in the book. I think the most amusing of his adventures 
is when he is staying with a sailor called Bottle—* The sailor 
* Lor’ bless ye, my son; you talks wonnerful hoity- 
toity ; but in my country they would clap ye in a 
‘Cage ?’ said Nod. * Ay, in a stinking cage, with iron bars 
for the rabble to jeer at. What would the monkeys do with 
a white man an Oomgar, if they cotched ‘n?’ * In my father 
Seelen’s hut over there, said Nod, waving his long hand 
towards the Sulemnégar, *“Oomgar’s bones hanged click, 
click, click, in the wind.’ ” 

The Three Royal Monkeys is very well written, but it will never 
be one of my favourite books, as [I think there is not enough 
humour in it; and what there is, is diliicult for a child to 
understand. When Nod lent his Wonderstone to the Water- 
middin I think he ought to have had a slight punishment. 
J think The Three Royal Monkeys was written to show that 
royal people have just as many dangers to face as ordinary 


also 


grinned. 
cage.’ 


people. 
The pictures are ihe funniest things in the book. 


GILLIAN HaANsarpD (aged 11). 
The Curse of Old London 
The Plague in Shakespeare's London. By F. P. Wilson. 


}2s. Ed.) 


(Clarendon Press, 


In Shakespeare’s day the plague was as painfully familiar as 
cancer or pneumonia is now. What we remember as the Great 
Plague of 1665 has been treated once for all in Mr. Walter 
Bell's masterly treatise. But its most terrible precursors, 
which to the generations which endured them were succes:ively 
known as the great plague of 1608 and the great plague of 1625, 
with intervening visitations, are now described in a highly 
interesting and carefully written book by Mr. F. P. Wilson. He 
first edited Dekker’s pamphlets on these plagues, and was thus 
led to investigate the methods by which the Government and 
the local authorities tried to abate the evil, and to estimate the 
mortality. Our ancestors did not know that plague was spread 
by the black rat, which infested the wooden houses closely 
packed in foul undrained lanes and courts. But they knew 
that cleanliness and the prompt isolation of plague victims 
would check the disease, and the Council's orders, first issued 
in 1518, would have done much if they had been effective, 

Unfortunately the City rulers were apathetic and penurious ; 
just as our modern councils will seldom face the problem 
of the slums as a whole but are content to deal with urgent 
scandals, so the Corporation under Elizabeth or James }. 
did nothing except under violent pressure. The City would 
not erect a pesthouse, or plague hospital, to the north of 
Old Street, until it had a windfall, in 1592, in the shape of 
treasure captured from a Spanish carrack by Raleigh's 
squadron, which was partly financed by City merchants. The 
visitation of 1603 was exceptional. Beginning early in May, 
just before James I. had reached London to take possession 
of his throne, the epidemic rapidly increased in severity 
till in the last week of July— the Coronation week— it claimed 
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1,396 victims. The Londoners were kept away from 
Westminster; the King went by barge from Whitehall to 
the Abbey. Trade ceased as the death-roll mounted higher 
and higher, up to 3,000 a week. And by a strange coincidence 
Charles I. began his reign under similar conditions. Indeed, 
the plague of 1625 was still more deadly. And yet the City 
nuthorities went on in their old ways, making no real improve- 
ments in sanitation until the last and greatest plague of 
1665 came upon them. If the Great Fire of 1666 had not 
swept away the old London, and compelled its rebuilding 
with brick and stone instead of timber, the plague might 
have continued for many years. But after the Fire it 
disappeared. 


The Perfect Democrat 


Thomas Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democracy. 

Agnes Best. (Allen and Unwin. Ibs.) 
Tur nature of Miss Best's new life of Tom Paine is indicated 
by her sub-title. Now that many people in Europe are 
finding that democracy in itself is no panacea for all the ills 
of society, this American lady’s rapt enthusiasm for Paine 
us the perfect democrat is noteworthy. She trounces Burke 
and Gouverneur Morris as if they were her political opponents 
of to-day, and she is most disrespectful to George the Third. 
We could have wished for less invective, with more detail 
about Paine’s romantie career. 

A Quaker by descent, he emigrated to America in 1774, 
just when the troubles were beginning. Ile advocated the 
American cause in his pamphlet of 1776, Common Sense, and 
became an official of the revolutionary government. Ile 
returned to Europe in 1787 to interest French and English 
engineers in his invention of an iron bridge, and was well 
received in London. Put the French Revolution diverted 
him from engineering. In reply to Burke's Reflections, he 
published his Rights of Man, and soon found himself prosecuted 
for sedition in England and elected as a deputy in France. 
ile pleaded for the life of Louis XVI. and, as a result, was 
imprisoned during the Terror. Gouverneur Morris, the United 
States Minister in Paris, declined to recognize Paine as an 
American citizen or to intercede for him. Tmprisonment 
ruined his health, but gave him leisure to write his Age of 
Reason. He returned to America to find himself denounced 
und ostracized as an infidel; he was, in fact, a Deist. Kven 
in the obscure grave to which Paine was consigned in 1809 he 
hed no rest; for Cobbett dug up the coflin, brought it to 
England, and kept it till his own death. What happened 
to Paine’s remains after that, no one knows clearly. 

Miss Best, it will be seen, has no lack of incident to record. 
Hier references to “* Norfolkshire”? and to ‘* Moorslield” 
(Moortlields) need correction. It is patently unfair of her to 
say that Lord Edward Fitzgerald was “ shot down” in 1798, 
without adding that he violently resisted arrest and mortally 
wounded one of his captors before he himself was wounded in 
the arm. Why should a biographer try to pervert history in 
this fashion ? 


By Mary 


A Distressful Story 


on of the Irish War. By Darrell Viggis. 
Tost who read the late Darrell Figgis’s book can follow in 
detail the whole course of the Irish War from the 
unti-English side—that is, can follow its events. Psycho- 
logically, the puzzle and confusion of the whole business 
ure increased by this story. One thing stands out with 


(Benn, 


ustonishing clearness; whatever may be said about the 
methods of the rebels, fierce as were their differences 


umong themselves, the vast majority honestly believed, from 
1916 on, that they were at war with this country. They 
believed it in a manner to make it possible for honourable 
mien to intrigue with a foreign nation and to employ those 
underhand methods of ambush and deceit for which open 
warfare alone offers excuse. But even if the reader can force 
himself to see the matter from their point of view he is still 
unable to see his way into the mind of the people about whom 
he is reading. The idea of conscription had to be abandoned in 
the Great War so far as Ireland was concerned, because it was 


felt, by a war-loving people who willingly enlisted and fought 
splendidly for us at the outset, to be * a blood tax charged op 
a nation by another people against whose rule it had neyer 
ceased to protest.” At the same time the discovery upon g 
particular morning that the old-age pension was not available 
caused an Outery which gave the [rish leaders some very baq 
quarters of an hour. The nation obsessed with anxiety about 
weekly pensions from the British Post Ollice forgot for y 
moment the grievances so seldom out of their minds. 

It was by a sort of chance that Darrell Figgis found himself 
in the midst of Irish political intrigue. A Protestant and a man 
whose thoughts had hitherto been given to * the writer's and 
the songman’s craft,” he suddenly dropped his work and 
threw himself into new interests. For some years he had 
passed a bit of each year at Achill, an island in the Atlantic 
off the coast of Mayo, and first the drilling and then the 
arming of the Irish Volunteers took complete possession of his 
mind. According to his story, the South never thought of 
universal military training, long and eagerly as they liad dis. 
cussed the question of force, till Sir Edward Carson gave them 
the idea. All eyes in Southern Ireland were turned enviously 
upon him. Here was an oflicer of the Crown drilling and pro- 
mising to arm his men. ‘The movement spread like wildfire 
but in both camps arms were demanded. An Irishman feels 
ridiculous with a wooden gun. It was, however, not in the 
North that the idea of gun-running was conceived. The 
buying of a great consignment of rifles on the Continent was 
arranged at the house of a well-known Trish lady in London 
before any example was set, although the Howth gun-running 
inaterialized much later than the Larne exploit. Our author 
was, as he says, ““asongman.” Tragedy and comedy are what 
he was looking for rather than regrets and wrongs. He has 
written an outspoken, dispassionate, and deeply depressing 
book. 


The Book of Nature 


See England First. By S. P. B. Mais. 
About England. By M. V. Hughes. 


(Richards. 7 
(Dent. 5s.) 


id.) 


Tne taking of country walks has come to be regarded as an 
old-fashioned pastime. One cannot “ get any distance on 
one’s feet.” say the devotees of wheels, and just at the moment 
* distance * would seem to be an essential element in the 
delight of every expedition. There is, as Mr. Mais !aments, 
an idea abroad that Nature rewards her worshippers according 
to the trouble they take in her service —a tenfold recompense 
for those who go out of their own land and little or nothing 
for those who can only wander from a fixed centre. For 
himself, he frankly prefers a holiday here in England, and 
takes it on his feet. He is, he assures us, no tramp. ~ no 
knapsack walker, no feeder under haystacks and no sleeper 
out of doors.” The day is long enough for the pleasures of 
the country walk if we determine to break free from the 
tyranny of the luncheon hour, which he compares to a chalk line 
drawn round a goose. The uses of the motor vehicle lhe is 
not concerned to deny. His very best walks are taken from 
his home at Brighton, and he is never above accepting the 
help of the country “bus or too impatient to sit for some time 
in it. These “ lifts” are now to be had everywhere, even in 
Cornwall, where a man can still get a glimpse or at least a 
dream of an older world, imagine himself ** separated from 
London by five thousand years and get back in five hours.” 

liow delightfully Mr. Mais chats to us of his rambles. and 
what a thirst he creates in us for by-roads and small inns, 
hidden streams and the close grass of the Downs! * There 
is a book who * walks’ may read,” but the walker must have 
read other books beside the Book of Nature to be as amusing 
as this author. 
scenery make up the story of his expedition in the South and 
West Country, and those who ignore the pleasures of the page 
must seck the pleasures of country exploration under 4 
different guide. 

For the common-sense sightseer, the person who wants 
to “do” England and * miss as little as possible,” no better 
handbook could be offered than the one which lies before us 
by Mr. M. V. Hughes. It should prove invaluable to visitors. 
Universities, cathedral cities, manufacturing centres, centres 
of sport, and amusement are all clearly, simply, and necessarily 
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— 

superficially described. The chapters relating to London 
are particularly good. They show Londonas it were from a “bus 
_-a seething mixture of things old and new, beautiful and 
hideous, lasting and passing. The writer of this pleasant and 
yseful little volume has had the happy idea of appending to 
each chapter a short list of books bearing on his subject, which 
can be read or disregarded according to the turn of mind of 


the student, 


Fi . 
iction 
Oil! By Upton Sinclair, (New York: A. and C. Boni. $2.50.) 
Tyuis very long novel is at once a love story and a tract for the 
times. But Mr. Sinclair, though he has sueceeded in making 
his amorous passages interesting, writes primarily with the 
purpose of exposing modern civilization in general and Big 
Business in particular. The opening chapter describes bril- 
jiantly a motor journey across California taken by J. Arnold 
Ross, the self-made Oil King, and his young son ** Bunny.” 
The divergence in character between father and son is subtly 
suggested at once, and upon that divergence the slight plot 
of the story turns. Bunny is sensitive, idealistic, and dreamy, 
He early alarms his father by showing sympathy for the 
“under-dog,”” and, after passing through the University and 
having made various experiments in love, including one with 
a famous film star, he develops Labour and Bolshevik ideas 
and opposes his father during a great Oil Strike. 

The story itself, however, counts for very little. It is 
merely the thread upon which the author has strung a re- 
markably vivid series of pictures of American life during the 
present century. Three United States Presidents are intro- 
duced by name, and readers familiar with modern America 
will probably be able to pierce the thin disguise that veils 
the identity of the various business magnates, Labour agi- 
tators, film actors, and other characters introduced. It is 
possible that some of Mr. Sinclair's scenes are overdrawn. 
But the picture he gives us is, at all events, a true one in 
essentials, and there is no questioning the sincerity with 
which he castigates the greed and corruption of our mate- 
rialistic age. Ilis book is fascinating as a panorama and, in 
the main, convincing as an indictment. But, like too many 
destructive critics, he seems to have no satisfactory remedy 
to offer. 


THE HIGHER THE FEWER. By Arthur Vivian. (Cayme 
Press. 7s. 6d.)—Just at first one is inclined to wonder why 
Mr. Vivian did not entitle his novel, ** The More the Merrier,” 
since, in addition to the usual quotation, dedication, preface 
and list of dramatis personae, he includes an extract from a 
letter explaining what the novel is about and three other 
prefaces, each in the form of a sonnet. Even then the pre- 
lminaries are not over and one turns a little wearily to the 
prologue. There follows another sonnet, and the three first 
chapters, which might well be described as further prologues. 
At the end of the book comes another sonnet, then the epilogue 
and ** That is all,’ says the author, but he cannot resist a note 
to say that the book was written between January 28th 
and February 13th, 1925, and he throws in another sonnet. 
Sandwiched between all this precious bread and butter lies 
the meat of the novel itself. It is an old story of the drifting 
apart and coming together again of a highly sensitive couple 
after some years of married life. Each “hid his or her 
feelings and offered the semblance of whatever feelings he 
or she thought most kind and soothing for the other.” It 
isall highly emotional ; most of the scenes are laid in bedrooms 
and most of the discussions are of sex. But though this same 
meat has been cooked again and again, Mr. Vivian has prepared 
a singularly pungent dish. He has something new, vital 
and important to say upon an eternal subject and he says it 
very well indeed. 


THE COURTEOUS REVELATION. By Dudley Carew. 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—-This story is concerned with a 
young bank clerk, Peter Stubbs, who is discontented with his 
life in the City and his rather vulgar fiancée. His dead mother’s 
portrait and his recollections of her lead him to suppose that 
she possessed an inheritance of culture and idealism which 
he has unfortunately lost at school. Peter goes for his 
holiday to a village, selecting the place by a dip into the 
A.B.C, Railway Guide. He finds no room at the inn, and a 
beautiful woman invites him to stay in her house. The picture 
of the village, the woman, her husband, her lover, and her 
little boy is faintly drawn. The author does not convince us 
that Peter’s curious experiences were possible. The return 


of the husband and the visit of the lover to the louse cause 
Peter to rush away from the house und fly up to London. 
It is surprising that he so soon comforts himself with an 
exceedingly “hearty” trip to Brighton with his fiancéc 
and two friends. He assumes a standpoint of puritanical 
virtue, forswears Art and Literature as inventions of the 
devil, and delights in villadom, jazz and the Marine Parade. 
The book is quite different in pattern from the ordinary 
novel of the day, and, although it cannot be said to be 
entirely successful, is an interesting study. 


NO FUSS. By Ward Muir. (Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) Tn 
his new book, No Fuss, the late Mr. Ward Muir includes in the 
objects which should not be “ fussed” over what might be 
called ordinary Christian morality. He gives a picture of 
artistic circles in Cheisea which will fili the ordinary reade: 
with horror. His heroine, Miriam, goes from lover to lover, 
not apparently from interested motives, although she 
generally contrives to make her experiments on rich men, 
but because of an unsatisfied desire for emotional experience. 
The book is cleverly written, and the minor characters espe- 
cially are exceedingly life-like. It is difficult to believe in the 
beautiful Miriam herself and impossible to suppose that she 
lived happily and virtuously ever after in the coinpany of 
Bob Taylor, a very unexciting person. 


SIR PERCY HITS BACK. By Baroness Orezy. (Modder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Admirers of the League of th: 
Scarlet Pimpernel will enjoy this episode concerned with the 
horrors of the Terror in provincial France. Baroness Orezy 
does not tell us whether the extracts from the Moniteur con- 
cerning the trial of the heroine are authentic, but such an 
episode may well have happened during the nightmare trials 
of this period, 

BONA-VENTURE. 


- 7 
es. Gc. 


by HI. C. Bailey. (Methuen. 
net.)—Mr. H. C. Bailey writes of the spacious days of 
Klizabeth. His story is chiefly concerned with plots against 
the Queen's life and with the romantic exploits of Bona- 
Venture, a gentleman adventurer. Like many of Mr. 
Bailey’s historical novels, this one is elaborately worked 
out, but the persevering reader will be rewarded. 


THE ORDEAL OF MONICA MARY. By W. L. George. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book contains some vivi«i 
descriptions of the Mexican Revolution. The portrait of the 
Commander is able and dramatic. But the three ladies who are 
in love with Gentleman Jimmy are none of them very enter- 
taining and poor Monica Mary's various escapes from death 
are not as exciting as they might have been, 


Current Literature 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE TWENTIEFTI 
CENTURY. By E. Roy Calvert. (Putnam. 5s.)-—Lord 
Buckmaster writes an introduction to Mr. Calvert's plex 
for the abolition of capital punishment. The word of a 
great lawyer carries great weight upon such a subject. and 
Lord Buckmaster is convinced that the death penalty “utterly 
fails of its purpose. It does not stop murders in the Icast.” 
** Reason, justice, and humanity,” he argues, ** forbid it: 
continuance.” Very interesting statistics are quoted by Mr. 
Calvert in support of Lord Buckmaster’s view. Apparently 
in those countries which have abolished the death penalts 
murders have not increased. Very grim details are recorded of 
the effect upon the minds of prisoners and prison officials of the 
executions which they dread for three weeks and remember 
for life—the words of both warders and governors are quoted 
to this effect. Moreover the effect of an execution upon the 
horror-hungry public is argued to be degrading— school- 
masters declare, we read, that the interest taken by children 
in executions is unhealthy in the extreme. Lord Buckmaster, 
who specially emphasizes this degradation of the public 
imagination, reminds his readers that “it was reported some 
months ago that at a recent execution there were people 
listening with their ears against the walls of the prison so as to 
hear the thud of the falling body.” 


THE HISTORICAL SAINT COLUMBA. By W. Douglas 
Simpson, Librarian in the University of Aberdeen. Illustrated. 
(Milne and Hutchison, 7s. 6d.)—Here is astory of very except- 
tional interest and charm, and at the same time one which 
sheds a vivid and a valuable light on the early ecclesiastical 
and civil history of Scotland. Dr. Simpson presents to us not 
so much a saintly evangelist round whose memory quantities 
of unwarranted myth have gathered, as a real man—forceful, 
vindictive, tender at times, an adroit political intriguer and 
crafty (his nickname was Crimthann, the Fox), and with all 
an “ Irishman’s joy over a good rousing grievance.” It was 
a grievance, followed by war and bloodshed, that drove 
Columba out of Ireland in 563 and caused him to settle in 
Iona (where the present cathedral is not, by the way, of his 
foundation, but a Benedictine Abbey founded about 1200 
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At Iona his life’s work was in part the evangelization of 
Western Scotland (not however of the Picts, who had been 
Christianized long before by Ninian and Kentigern), but still 
more the consolidation of the oppressed Dalriadic Scotic 
Kingdom, which was eventually to become supreme over all 
the rest —Briton, Angle and Pict. It is to be noted incidentally 
that St. Columba, owing to the fact that his name has been 
confused with that of St. Colm or Colman, who was a mis- 
sionary to the Picts, has obtained far more credit for the spread 
of Christianity in Scotland than he deserves. Thirty-four years 
Columba lived and laboured in and from Iona, but always 
within him burned the passionate longing of an Irish Celt for 
his native land, as evidenced by the ancient Trish poem which 
represents him saying : 

Large is the tear of my soft grey eye 

When Lf look back upon Erin, 
and again >— 

I have loved Erin's land of cascades, 

All but its government— 
a sentiment which has been strongly entertained by many 
Irishmen ever since. 


THE LONELY ISLAND. By Rose Annie Rogers. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—We are delighted to 
see that Mrs. Martyn Rogers's charming book about Tristan 
da Cunha has gone into a second edition. Her account of 
the three years during which she and her husband worked 
on this island in mid-Atlantic among the hundred English- 
speaking people, who constitute * the most isolated community 
im the Britisn Empire,” is indeed a story of adventure. The 
effect of complete isolation and much hardship upon good 
stock is surprising in the extreme. It is a brave, law-abiding, 
contented but very serious and rather taciturn people to 
whom this inexperienced but gifted writer introduces us. 


WANDERINGS IN ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By 
Arthur Weigall. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.)--The 
well-known Egyptologist who recently wrote a popular 


account of Roman Britain has now turned his attention to 
the Anglo-Saxon period. Any writer who can induce the 
general public to take an interest in our history is to be 
encouraged, and for that reason we may commend Mr. 
Weigall’s readable though very superficial sketch of the 
subject. le describes incidentally some of the more im- 
portant Saxon buildings, crosses, jewels and other objects 
that remain, and gives many photographs and drawings of 
them. It is now well recognized that the literary evidence 
must be supplemented by long and careful archaeological 
research before the early history of the Anglo-Saxons can be 
placed on a firm basis. We could therefore have wished Mr. 
Weigall to devote still more of his space to Saxon antiquities 
and less to the chronicling of kings and battles. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY, 1914 1925. 
By R. B. Mowat. (FE. Arnold. 16s. net.)—Mr. Mowat has 
followed up his work on European diplomacy from the days 
of Napoleon to 1914 with an account of the diplomacy from 
the beginning of the War down to the signing of the Treaties 
negotiated at Locarno in 1925. We demur to his calling it 
* history,” because it is too soon to put the events into his- 
torical perspective, but full credit is due to him for an accurate 
record of events so far as they can be known to the public. 
The summaries of the Treaties of Versailles and Lausanne are 
well done and useful. But descriptions of the way in which 
Herr von Simons parts his hair or a reference to the facade of 
the Cercle Nautique at Cannes make for light and pleasant 
reading rather than for history. Mr. Mowat makes a better 
story than usual of the struggles of the unlucky Emperor Karl 
and the negotiations carried on by Prince Sixte of Parma. 
They evidently interested him. On the other hand, he seems 
to us to write less than adequately of the Separatist business 
in the Rhineland, and like other hasty or condensing writers 
he skips from the Tsar to the Bolshevists without any indica- 
tion that the ancien régime was overthrown by a _ party 
abhorred by the Bolshevists: Kerensky and his period of 
sower are ignored. Mr. Mowat spent a year lately at the 
Iniversity of Wisconsin, and possibly part of his book was 
prepared there, for he makes many references in his 
footnotes and text to American opinion and American news- 
yapers with which we are less familiar than with our own. 
t may be an American penchant which led him to repeat from 
Colonel House’s Intimate Papers a one-sided account, of which 
the details are probably misrepresentative, of an interview 
with that much-tried diplomatist, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, to 
whom we and the United States owe an unpaid and unpayable 
debt. In his last chapter Mr. Mowat points out truly, we 
fear, that some of the spirit that has been visible in Turkey, 
Morocco, and China is due to the loss of prestige, which Europe 
brought on herself from 1914 until the Conference at Locarno. 
There are a few misprints, such as 1922 for 1921 towards the 
bottom of page 219, and 1912 for 1919 on page 331. 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. By James Ward. 
(Cambridge University Press. 16s.)—This volume contains 


i 


a collection of essays by the late Professor Ward, which have 
been selected from his fugitive writings, articles, and lecture, | 
by Professor Sorley and Professor Stout. The essays cover , 
period of over thirty-five ye ws, and although they are primarjj 
addressed to a popular aulicnce, they exhibit many of th, 
qualities which are characteristic of Professor Ward's mor 
important works. Chief among these qualities are brillianes 
and originality of conception, clarity of statement, cautioys. 
ness in conclusion, and maturity in judgment, all of whiet 
proceed from and are based upon a broad critical facylty 
Professor Ward is in these essays, as always, a powerful exponent 
of what we may call the spiritualist as opposed to the materialist 
view of the universe. He was the first to adopt the criticisy, 
of scientific method which consists in turning the weapons 
of the scientists against themselves. It is interesting to fing 
him as early as 1879, in the first of the essays in this book 
pointing out the extent to which science is based upon faith, 
faith in the order of nature and faith in the validity of humay 
reasoning process; every experiment is a jump, a leap jy 
the dark, and presupposes a trust and willingness to argue 
from the thing known to the unknown which is not in essene 
different from the religious man’s trust in the existence of 4 
spiritual reality which he cannot demonstrate. The book 
is prefaced by a long biographical memoir by Professor Ward’; 
younger daughter. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by 
J.B. Bury, S. A. Cook and F. EK. Adcock. Vol. VI.— Macedonia 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s.) First Volume of Plates, pre. 
pared by C. T. Seltman. (Same publishers. 25s.)—The latest 
and best of the Cambridge co-operative histories has now reached 
the fourth century before Christ, when the Greek city-state. 
had to bow before the new Macedonian power developed by 
Philip and raised to unsurpassed heights by Alexander. 
Mr. Pickard-Cambridge deals ably and sympathetically with 
Philip, a man only less astonishing than his brilliant son 
Mr. W. W. Tarn contributes three admirable chapters oy 
Alexander, and one on the turmoil which followed his prema- 
ture death at the age of thirty-three. We could have wished 
for a fuller treatment of the battles, but enough is said to 
show that the Persians were not such feeble opponents as 
some would have us believe. For Mr. Tarn, Alexander was 
“one of the supreme fertilizing forces of history.’ * Th: 
Greece that taught Rome was the Hellenistic world which 
Alexander made” ; and in that world Christianity, when it 
came, was able to spread rapidly. The surviving editors pay 
brief and touching tribute to the late Professor Bury, wh 
planned the whole work and whose last contribution to it 
is a fascinating chapter on Dionysius of Syracuse, the tyrant 
who in defeat was consoled by hearing that his tragedy of 
Hector had been awarded a first prize at Athens. The first 
volume of plates, illustrating Volumes I.-1V., is an excellent 
pictorial guide to early world-history, containing hundreds of 


_ 


seattered and often inaccessible photographs of prehistoric, 
Kgyptian, Assyrian, early Greek and Etruscan antiquities. 


A GARDEN IN WALES. By A. T. Johnson. (Edward 
Arnold. 16s.)--Between book gardening and practical garden- 
ing there is usually a great gulf fixed, but this delightful book 
by a practical gardener is full of sound advice and _ hard- 
earned experience. The Western Counties of England havi 
many gardens similar to this with regard to soil and climate 
—stony soil, sharp frosts, and a not excessive rainfall—and 
to their owners this book will undoubtedly prove not merely 
intensely interesting but full of excellent hints. The two 
chapters on hardy heaths (notably the section dealing with 
the summer-autumn bloomers) and on shrubs for dry soils 
are particularly good. And one sympathizes profoundly 
with the author in his outburst against those folk who have 
the irritating habit of congratulating one on being “* lucky.” 
** Little do these good folks know of the grim tale of sweat 
and backache which Jurks behind the bright smiles of some 
rock garden ledge in the merry month of May.” 





Answers to the Dickens Paper 


1. David Copperfield——2. (a) Unspoken thoughts of Sydne$ 

Carton in Tales of Two Cities ; (b) Mr. Pocket in Great Expectations ; 
(c) Old Mr. Weller in Pickwick Papers ; (d) Mr. Lorry, his message 
to Lucie Manette in Tale of Two Cities; (e) Captain Cuttle in 
Dombey and Son. 3. Miss Smithers of Westgate House Hstab- 
lishment for Young Ladies, in Pickwick Papers.——4. He referred to 
sleeping under the dry arches of Waterioo Bridge.——5. Mr. Jack 
Hopkins. 6. In the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. — 
7. (a) Mr. Micawber in David Copperfield ; (b) Mr. Peter Magnus in 
Pickwick Papers; (c) Mrs. Gummidge in David Copperfield: (d) 
Uriah Heep in David Copperfield; (e) Mr. Turveydrop in leak 
House ; (f) Grip the Raven, in Barnaby Rudge.——%8. This was the 
end of the autumn terms at Nun’s House, the young ladies being 
the inmates of Miss Twinkleton’s seminary for young ladies. 
9. Mrs. Jellaby in Bleak House.——10. Mr. Jarndyce in Bleak House. 
——1ll. Joe, the Fat Boy in Pickwick Papers.——12. Mr. Pickwick. 
13. Bleak House, Hard Times, The Christmas Carol, Barnaby 
Rudge, Edwin Drood, Our Mutual Friend, Barnaby Rudge, Tale 
of Two Cities, Oliver Twist. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Should Railway Stocks be Bought ? 
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Wuen I discussed last week the Railway results for the 
ast half-year, I said that, allowing for all fair chances 
of increased dividends and of capital appreciation, I 
felt bound to place Railway Ordinary stocks for the 
moment in the rank of speculative rather than of invest- 
ment descriptions. For the Railway industry still 
appeared to be in a transition state and true economies 
could not be effected without considerable changes in 
trade-union restrictions and in the cost of production of 
wal. Another reason for lack of confidence on the part 
of the careful investor in English Railways was that over 
a period of at least twenty years the Home Railway 
industry has proved to be a kind of storm centre in 
Labour disturbances. 


Prior CHarcEs. 

To some extent, of course, these views are applicable 
to the Prior Charge stocks, though obviously the applica- 
tin is one of degree. Whatever may be the present 
security of the best Prior Charge stocks of our English 
Railways, it is not equal to that of the pre-War period, 
even When allowance is made for the very large reserves 
built up by many of the companies. And yet, as the 
following table will show, the yield on some of the 
hetter-class Prior Charge stocks is not so very high, 
though admittedly all of the stocks enumerated in the 
following list come under the category of trustee securities, 
and, therefore, even the lowest yield mentioned in the 
list, namely, £5 1s. per cent., is not to be despised in these 
days when a full 5 per cent. trustee stock 1s not always 
easy to obtain. From the circular of one of the best- 
known firms on the Stock Exchange I quote the following 
list of present prices and yields per cent. on the leading 
Prior Charge stocks of English Rails. By “ present 
prices,” I am referring to those of a week ago, but 
present-day quotations scarecly vary by a_ fraction 
from those quoted and the yields, therefore, can be taken 
as approximately the same :— 


Yield 

Price. percent. 

fa @, 
LN.E. 3% Debs. ata wa ~- 56 5 7 6 
* 4°, Ist Guartd. om as OF 514 0 

; 4% Ist Pref. 63 6 9 0 
- 4% 2nd Pref. .. 56 7 &.@# 
L.M.S. 4% Perpet. Debs. 78 5 3 0 
, 4% Cons. Guartd. 77 & 8 .@ 
4° Pref. 72 513 0 
GW. 4% Debs. 9 510 
% 5% Cons. Guartd. 98 5 40 
” 5% Cons. Pref... 94 56 8 6 
Southern 4°, Debs. 78 5 3:0 
5% Pref. 90 S13 @ 


From the foregoing it will be scen that for the most 
part the yields range from £5 1s. in the case of Great 
Western 4 per cent. Debentures up to £7 6s. per cent. in 
the ease of London and North Eastern 4 per cent. Second 
Preference. It will be observed, therefore, that in the 
matter of security, conditions appear to differ materially 
ii the various companies. 

MARGIN oF “ Cover.” 

Until the full annual Reports for the current year 
have been issued by the railways it is very diflicult 
to judge the precise merits of Railway Prior Charge 
ksues as measured by the surplus net revenue remaining 
before the Ordinary dividends are paid. During recent 
years Ordinary dividends and in some cases even Prior 
tharge interest payments have only been kept up by 
Microachments on reserves, and while the common 
practice at the moment is to measure the possibilities of 
revenue for the current year with those of the year 1925, 
the fact remains that even in that year considerable 
sums in many instances were taken from the reserves. In 
‘fe circular from which I have already quoted the 
following very interesting table is given setting out the 
hargin of cover for Home Railway Prior Charge stocks 
ased upon the results for 1925; the reader is reminded 
that it is scarcely prudent to expect better results this 













year than were obtained in 1925, excepting, perhaps, 
in the case of the Great Western Railway. The foliowing 
table, therefore, sets out the amount of revenue remaining 
for distribution in 1925 after all the dividends on the 
Prior Charge stocks have been met :— 


L.N.E.R. L.M.S. GW. South- 
000°s omitted em 
£ £ £ £ 
1925 net receipts .. -- 10,129 18,002 7,108 6,416 
tDeb. Int. and fixed charges 4,604 9,545 2,499 1,945 
5,525 12.457 4.609 4.468 
tDiv. on Guaranteed Stock — 2,428 1,628 1,191 2:67 
3,097 10,829 3,418 4,202 
fDividend on Preference 
Stock oe oe 4,775 6,828 1,771 2,129 
Short 1,678 Balance 4,00L 1,647 2,073 





* On Guaranteed Preference, 7 1926 figures, 


The reason for 1926 figures being taken for the interest 
on fixed charges is, of course, to be found in the fact that 
some of the companies have issued fresh stock during the 
Jast two years, 

N.E.R. Suorrace. 

This table showing the margin of cover sulliciently 
explains the wide divergence in the yield to the investor 
on the securities quoted. With the exception of the 
London and North Eastern, all the companies had a 
considerable balance in hand after paying interest on 
the prior charges, and any encroachment on reserves was 
usually made with the object of determining the rate 
of interest on the Ordinary stock. In the case of the 
London and North Eastern Railway, however, it will be 
seen that the balance was on the wrong side, and that is 
the more scrious at the moment because the North 
{astern Company has probably drawn more drastically 
on its reserves than any other company. 


Somr ATTRACTIVE STocks. 

I have not gone at all closely into the actual prospects 
or the current year, because I agree with the writer of 
ihe circular from which I have quoted that it would be 
unwise to look for anything much better than was obtained 
in 1925. And if, as may be hoped, this view is too cautious 
and the economies effected prove to be greater than 
estimated, even then the question of replenishing reserves 
has to be considered. On the other hand, in the case of 
the London and North Eastern Railway it will be scen 
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that better results than those for 1925 would have a 
powerful influence upon the company’s position, enabling it 
then with some ease to retain all its Prior Charge stocks 
in the list of trustee securities. That in the meantime, 
however, the Second Preference stock should be giving as 
high a yield as over 7} per cent. is suflicient indication of 
the anxiety which is felt with regard to the matter. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that the 4 per cent. 
Preference of the London Midland and Scottish and the 
5 per cent. Preference of the Southern Railway look rather 
attractive, as does also the Great Western 5 per cent. 
Consolidated Preference, giving its yield of over 5} 
per cent. Artiur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
Tuere has been quite an important financial development 
during the past week. For some weeks past the Stock 
Markets, especially the gilt-edged section, have been over- 
shadowed by two influences ; one was the continued stream of 
capital creations, and the other was the apprehension that 
the adverse tendency of the American exchange and the 
efflux of gold abroad might result in apprehensions of a rise 
in the Bank Rate. As regards the first of these points, the 
holiday season has brought the usual cessation of fresh 
capital issues, and that circumstance in itself has tended to 
strengthen the market for investment stocks. 
% * * * 


Simultaneously, however, there has also come a temporary 
relief from the apprehensions of a higher Bank Rate, owing 
to the fact that the New York Bank Rate has been reduced 
from 4 to 3} percent. That circumstance has removed for the 
moment apprehensions of a rise in the Bank Rate here, while 
easier money rates across the Atlantic have caused the American 
exchange to move in our favour. Indeed, during the past 
few days the Bank of England has gained a moderate amount of 
gold, and this improvement inthe monetary situation has been 
responsible for cheerfulness in most sections of the Stock 
Markets, but especially in British Funds and kindred securities. 
In the speculative markets there has also been a more hopeful 
fecling in rubber shares, and, as I indicated a week ago, 
there sre not wanting signs of some revival of activity in that 
department. 

# 1% * x 
Tut CorNHILL SUBSIDENCE. 

With all deference to the proper desire on the part of 
Insurance companies and underwriters to increase their 
turnover, the hope may be expressed that the rush experienced 
at the beginning of this week to take out policies covering 
subsidence risks in the neighbourhood of the City may prove to 
be a short-lived affair. As much as 5 gns. per cent. seems to 
have been taken in the districts just around Cornhill, 2nd while 
outside that particular area it was a case only of a few shillings 
per cent. being paid for such risks, the volume of business 
transacted showed how great an effect had been produced upon 
the imagination by the particular mishap in Cornhill. It is, 
I think. premature to deal in any precise terms cither with the 
extent of the material damage as expressed in £ s. d. or with 
the question of liability. Whatever the amount, however, there 
is a sense in which it is trifling compared with the question of 
whether the causes responsible for the catastrophe can not 
only be detected but easily be dealt with. 

* x * * 


UNDERGROUND INCOMES. 

I fail to find any adequate reason for dissatisfaction on the 
part of holders of Income Bonds of the Underground Electric 
Railway® ef London concerning the latest offer made by the 
directors of that company. I have already set out the main 
facts in these columns, chief among them being the point that 
the company had the right at any time to repay on short 
notice. The strain on the company’s resources, of course, 
consisted in the fact that the 6 per cent. interest was paid free 
of Income Tax, and it is this provision which it is proposed 
to withdraw. By way of compensation, however, the company 
is to have no right of redemption for the next two years, and 
for the following eight vears can only redeem at a premium of 
3 per cent. instead of at par. What, however, seems to be of 
even greater importance is that holders of the bonds are to 
have every opportunity for benefiting as shareholders by the 
economy effected by the alteration in the Income Tax arrange- 
ments for the Income Bonds. Thus, it is proposed that for 
a period of three years holders of the Income Bonds consenting 
to the proposals shall have the option of converting into 
Ordinary shares at the price of 21s. Not only do these propo- 
sals seem to be thoroughly equitable, but, unless present 
indications are misleading, those holders may benefit the most 
in the long run who exercise their option of conversion, 


—. 


Om IN ROUMANIA. 

One of the particularly interesting points in the addreg, 
shareholders of the Bank of Roumania at the recent meet 
by the Chairman, General the Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, y, 
hiis reference to the progress of the great oil industry , 
Roumania. He showed very clearly that output was prog, 
ing, the production in last year having been 3,241,000 tons | 
compared with 2,313,000 tons in the previous year, while it yy 
be pointed out that before the war the best production jn yy 
one year was under 2,000,000 tons. Incidentally, last yey. 
figures amply fulfilled the prediction of a year ago by 4 
Chairman of the Bank of Roumania, who forecasted thy: 
exports of oil from Roumania for 1926 would probably doy), 
those of the preceding year. General Lawrence also refers 
to the recent revision of the export tax on oil and railyyy 
charges by the Roumanian Government, expressing {\, 
opinion that the circumstance should largely offset the eff: 
of the reduction in world prices of oil. 

A. W. K, 


Insurance 


ABOUT BONUSES.--IY. 


A meriop of bonus distribution which was largely adopted 
by American life offices when they were doing busine 
in this country, and which was employed when desir 
by some of the British companies, was that known 
the “ Tontine Bonus” system. The name was 
misnomer, since the method adopted was entirely differey: 
from that introduced by Tonti, an Italian banker, ; 
the seventeenth century. 

This so-called tontine bonus system provided th: 
if death occurred within a specified period, such as twent 
years, the sum assured by the policy was paid but) 
bonuses were given, although the full rate of with-proli 
premium was paid. This always seemed to me a foolis 
arrangement, since the part of the premium that pa 
for the guaranteed assurance was in effect a bet by t! 
policy holder that he would die soon, while the consid 
able increase in the premium which he paid for the right 
to participate in the deferred bonus was a bet that | 
would live long. 

I lay stress on the fact that he was paying the fi 
rate of with-profit premium in order to secure the bon 
if he lived, because there is another system, which s 
entirely admirable, under which bonuses are defery 
for a time. In this case, however, the rates of premiu 
are very low and not much in excess of the premium 
for non-profit policies. The result is that, compat 
with ordinary with-profit policies, a policy under ths 
scheme receives a substantial bonus from the outset, 
because a given annual premium secures a policy for 
larger amount than the same premium paid for mos 
with-profit policies. 

This system was introduced by the Scottish Provide: 
Institution in, I believe, 1837, and it adapts itself will 
singular advantage to many different circumstances 
The arrangement is that when the preniums paid, il 
accumulated at compound interest at 4 per cent. pe 
annum, would amount to the sum assured—for example, 
to £1,000—the policy will thereafter receive bonus 
and participate fully in the profits or surplus of tle 
Institution. 

There is another method of obtaining a withl-proll 
policy at a low rate of premium, which may be benefici! 
in certain cases but of which Iam not greatly enamoureé 
It is not exactly a method of bonus distribution, bul 
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it may appropriately be dealt with in this connectioy 
The system is to assume a rate of bonus for the future ang 
to discount these future bonuses. |The cash value ¢ 
these discounted bonuses is lent to the policy holde 
for the purpose of paying part of each premium, with th 
result that if all goes well the policy holder has to pal 
only a low rate of premium and at the same time } 
participates to the full extent in the bonuses that a 
declared in excess of the bonuses discounted. If at atj 
time the rate of bonus discounted is not given by the Ili 
oflice, the policy holder has to pay a higher rate 4 
premium than he did formerly. The arrangement ! 
quite fair, but is disappointing to policy holders whe 
the rate of bonus discounted is not maintained. 

I should think it is probable that rates of bonus al 
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‘The new bonuses declared by the “ Old ~— 
able” are so large that if they are con- | 
tinued in the future at the same rate—| 
as seems probable—an assurance of | 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age | 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than _ the 
premiums paid. 





Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) | 
19 Coleman Sitrect, London, E.C.2 





No sharcholders Jo commission 
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(Cadbury | 


means Quality 
See the name “(Adbury™ on every piece of chocolate. 











THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ jaa das ve ‘ Yen 92,500,000 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
tmporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
plaees and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. K, YANO, London Manager. 
london Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


—_— 








‘ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 

Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) - £40,457,710 
Head Office: St. Andrew Squaye, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 
217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
usiness Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
os Executor, and also as [Trustee for Debenture or other 
ssues, &c. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


COLLAPSE OF BUILDING. 


The Directors desire to join in 
the general expression of thank- 
fulness that no life was lost in 
consequence of the fall of a 
portion of the Company’s build- 
ing in Cornhill, and they wish 
to tender their sincere thanks 
for the expressions of sympathy 
already received from clients 
and friends at home and abroad. 


The Directors also desire to 
record their sincere appreciation 
of the many kind offers of tem- 
porary office accommodation 
received from friends in the 
City. 


Arrangements have been made 
to transfer the offices of the 
Company to the ground and first 
floors of Adelaide House, 
London Bridge, during the 
time required for rebuilding. 


In the meantime business will 
be carried on as usual and until 
further notice communications 


should be addressed to 24-26, 
Cornhill, E.C. 


The Marine Department of 
the Company is not affected, its 
business being conducted at 
Nos. 1 and 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, E.C.3. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS CO. OF LONDON. 


LORD ASHVFIELD’S STATEMENT 

MEETING ADJOURNED IN ABSENCE OF QUORUM. 
AN extraordinary general mecting of the holders of the Six per Cent. 
income bonds of the Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London, Ltd., was held on August 5th, at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., for the purpose of considering proposals modifying 
the rights of the holders of the income bonds in terms already made 
public. The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C. (chairman of the 
company), presided, and said : 

Ladies and Gentlomen, Unfortunately the necessary quorum 
is not present this morning, and by the terms of the trust deed the 
meeting stands adjourned to Friday, August 26th, at the same 
time and place, when those present will be a quorum. But while 
1 shall not to-day be able to submit the resolutions for your decision, 
I feel that I shall be consulting your wishes if I make my statement 
now instead of at the adjourned meeting. Let me first of all 
recapitulate the changes in the conditions attaching to the Six per 
Cent. bonds for which the directors of the company desire your 
sanction. These are : 

(a) The 6 per cont. interest payable upon the bonds, instead of 
heing paid without deduction of British imcome-tax, is to be paid 
subject to deduction of that tax. 

(b) The bonds are to be exchangeable at the holder’s option at 
any time within two years for Ordinary shares, such Ordinary 
shares being regarded for the purpose of exchange as worth 22s. 
per share. 

(c) The company renounces its right to redeem the bonds during 
such two years, and for eight years thereafter can only redeem them 
at a premiurn of 3 per cent. instead of at par. 

(d) Provision is made for the issue of further bonds of debentures 
in priority to the income bonds, on condition that further assets 
with an adequate margin are brought into charge for such prior 
issue, and for the withdrawal of assets from the charge securing the 
income bonds as the amount of those bonds is reduced by con- 
version into Ordinary shares or cancellation for any other reason. 

Let me now give you a few statistics. In 1908, when the bond 
wero first issued, the annual total car mileage of the companies in 
which the Underground Company was then interested was 
40,000,000 ; this had risen in 1926 to 242,000,000. In 1908 the 
number of passengers carried was 206,000,000, which had been 
increased in 1926 to 1,842,000,000. During the same time the 
annual gross receipts had risen from £1,500,000 to £18,500,000. 
‘These figures also indicate the vast proportions of the transport 
undertakings in which the Underground Company is largely 
interested, undertakings whose total issued capital amounted at 
the end of 1926 to over £64,000,000. 

Perhaps one of the most satisfactory features in the progress of 
the operating companies is the decrease in the actual operating 
expenses per car mile, which have fallen—in the case of the railways 
—from 13.94d. in 1921 to 10.63d. in 1926, and sirnilarly in the case 
of the Ornmnibus Company, from 19.17d. in 1921 to 13.83d. in 1926. 

I trust you will agree that what I have, although briefly, dis- 
closed to you fully justifies the directors in holding the view that the 
time has come for dealing with the Six per Cent. Income bonds. 
in arriving at that decision they were faced with two alternatives, 
one, to give the necessary notice for redeeming the bonds, and the 
other, to devise a plan which, while modifying the effective rato of 
interest, possessed advantages sufficient to induce the bondholders 
to accept the plan and to continue their interest in the company. 
‘The plan now proposed has a further advantage in that it avoids a 
vory heavy expense to the company which the repayment of the 
bonds and the issue of a new class of security would involve. On 
this question of expense, if the scheme is adopted those who 
convert their bonds into Ordinary shares will benefit directly as 
shareholders by any saving that can now be effected. 

Now let. me turn to the scheme itself. It is designed to mect the 
convenience of two classes of investors: on the one hand of those 
who desire a stable investinent, giving a fairly high return—a return 
which the directors, having regard to the present position and 
future prospects of the company, believe will be maintained— 
especially as the income out of which the interest is payable will be 
augmented under the scheme by an annual saving of £95,000, repro- 
senting the amount of income-tax at present paid by the company 
on your bonds. Further, the company will not be able to pay 
off the bonds during the next ten years except at a premium, and 
the continuity of the return on the investment, as well as its capital 
amount, appears therefore to be well secured. In these circum- 
stances [ do not think that I am optimistic in assuming that the 
bonds will command at least as high a capital value as they have 
enjoyed in recent years, and when they were under a liability to 
redemption at par at short notice. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
of pre’ 
BANK OF ROUMANIA be car 
° very 
sas aaah ps years 
REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR, could, 
A than | 
GENERAL LAWRENCE ON THE OUTLOOK, certall 
Tue Ordinary Annual General Meeting of the Bank of Roumayif be ma 
Limited, was held on August 5th, at Winchester House, B.C, ~ are $0 
General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., presided, It 
The Secretary (Mr. F. P. Carrington) having read the noticg gy rest 
vening the meeting, “FE the ex 
The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—Before procceding with yf said ID 
business of the meeting I must first express our deep regret at qssura 
recent death of his Majesty King Ferdinand of Koumania, tal ducii 
convey our respectful sympathy to the Roumanian Royal Papi, reduc? 
and the Roumanian people. ‘FE large 1 
The directors also deeply regret the death of their colleague, [pg 
Oranmore and Browne, which took place on June 30th, and desis 
to place on record their high appreciation of the valuable geryi-g 
which he rendered to the bank. .—— 


Ture AVAILABLE BALANCE. 
As you will see, the balance available, after making provisiy 
for bad debts and income-tax, amounts to £12,622 4s Id, 4 
interim dividend of 3s. per share, less income-tax, was paid 
December 16th last, and the board now recoramends tiie paymey 
of a final dividend of 3s. per share, less income-tax, which y 
absorb a further £6,000, and that the balance of £622 4s. Lld,| 
transferred to contingency account. 
Our earnings in sterling were still adversely affected by the mi 
of exchange at which we had to convert our lei profits, and tly 


Car 


increased cost of living in Rowmania kept our working expenses a Story & 
a high figure. 
_— 


ExcHANGE Rate AND Note Circunation. 

The exchange on London, which in January. 1926, was 1,050 | 
to the pound, reached 1,460 in May, but fell to 930 per pound a 
the end of the year. Since then the rate has been more steady a 
about 800. ; 

The Roumanian Government continued its policy of non-inflation 
and the note circulation of the Nationa! Bank only slightly increased 
from 20,126 million lei on December 3lst, 1925, to 20,950 million 
lei on December 3lst, 1926. The money scarcity of 1925 becam 
more acute during the course of last year. The increased demand 
for money for industry and financing the harvest absorbed a larg 


OLD 


| amount of capital and contributed to the scarcity of money. LUIBERT} 
Deposits in the principal banks diminished, capitalists finding 
better returns in other directions. This necessitated a somewha 
severe curtailment of our business and, of course, reflected itself in 
our profits. ne 





For another class of investor the scheme provides the means of | 


exchanging his bonds for Ordinary shares; and, considering what 
( have said this morning about the company’s improved financial 
position and its future prospects, I suggest that this is a privilege 
of some value. 

As I have already said, since we lack a quorum, no decision can 
he taken to-day. The meeting must, therefore, stand adjourned 
until Friday, August 26th, at twelve o’clock noon, at this same 
place, when I shall take steps to carry these alterations into effect. 
1 venture to hope that at that time you will find it convenient to 
attend the meeting, or, failing that, to deposit your acceptances in 


favour of the schome modified as 1 have indicated this morning. 





Tue Bupcer. 

The Budget for 1927 not only excludes the railways, as last year, 
but also the postal, telegraph, and telephone services. Thess 
services have a separate expenditure and revenue. ‘The new 
Budget provides for an expenditure of 33,390 million lei, as against 
28,250 million in 1926, an increase due to the greater expenses in all 
departments owing to the increased cost of living and the greater 
commitments for interest on, and amortization of, public debts. 
The revenue for 1927 is estimated at the same figure as the expen- 
diture, and the increase of about 5 milliard lei over the revenue of 
the previous year is provided for by an additional 2,000 millions 
from direct taxation, 2,200 millions from indirect taxation, and 


if 
lated 









1,000 millions from State monopolies. In accordance with the of w 
agreement made with the National Bank for the regular armortiza- 

tion of the State debt to that institution, a sum of 560 million lei has | 
been earmarked in the Budget for this purpose. scar! 








COMMERCE. 

Turning now to the commerce of Rowmania for 1926, it is satis 
factory to see that the exports exceed the imports. The value of 
exports from Roumania to all countries was 38,011 million lei, as 
against 29,025 millions in 1925. The chief exports were : Crain te 
the value of 14,600 million lei. and oil to the value of 9,440 million lei. 
The value of imports into Roumania from all countries in 1926 
was 34,100 million lei, as against 30,098 millions in 1925. 
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PrRoGRESS IN AGRICULTURE. 

The weather prevailing in 1926 was generally favourable for all 
crops. 
pected, the agricultural production showed marked progress, and ff 
the year 1926 may be considered the best since the War. ‘The maiz 
was very abundant and of exceptional quality. | 

Before resuming my seat, I desire, on behalf of the board, to 
thank the managers and staff, both here and in Roumania, for theit of 
loyal co-operation in carrying out the affairs of the bank. (Heat) misc) 
hear.) 

I now move: “That the report and balance-sheet now read be T 





Without realizing quite the abundant results at first ex} Ue 4 


Chri 
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and are hereby received and adopted, that the sum of £622 4s. lla 
be placed to the credit of the contingency account, that the dividend €xce 
for the year ended December 31st, 1926, be fixed at 6s. per shat Mf) pow 


less income-tax, and that this dividend, less the 3s. per share, les fj) 


tax, distributed in December last, be paid on and after August 9th, 
1927.” 

Sir John P. Hewett, G.C.S.1., K.B.E., C.LE., seconded the resoltt 
tion and it was carried unanimously. : 

The retiring directors, Sir John P. Hewett, G.C.S.1., K.B.E. 
C.1.E., and General the Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, G.C.B., were 
elected ; the auditors, Messrs. Jackson, Pixley and Co., were 
appointed, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks t 
the chairman, directors and staff, 
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than they are declaring to-day; but it is by no means 
certain that a greatly increased rate of bonus could 
be maintained indefinitely in the future. Hence profits 
are sometimes withheld from policy holders, with the 
result of benefiting the policy holders of the future at 
the expense of those of to-day, and there is much to be 
gid in favour of lower rates of premium for participating 
assurance, Which would naturally have the effect of 
reducing bonuses which at present are somewhat too 
large in the interests of the policy holders themselves. 


WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
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QUALITY 
Carpets, Curtains and Furniture 
For ‘‘ The Quality ’’’ at Moderate Cost. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
0LD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
UBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 


Coloured Illustration Free. 
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of premiums charged for with-profit policies, will have to 
he carefully revised, and possibly greatly changed, before = 
pi long. There are some companies who in recent Zyl il 
years have been earning such large surpluses that they rs Weer 
“ould, if they thought fit, give very much larger bonuses eee Lf 














There are few things 
more conducive to 
blissful serenity than 
a pipe of GOLD 
BLOCK. 


GOLD BLOCK 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 


loz. Packet 1/4 
20z. Packet 2/8 


alb. Tin 5/4 












CHINA’S © 
SILVER LINING 


In 1926 the British and Foreign Bible Society circu- 
lated 4,142,407 volumes of Holy Scripture in China, 
of which 999 were bought by Chinese. 
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The books are printed and bound in China, and are 
nearly all sold by Chinese colporteurs. 





There is no prejudice against them as “ foreign,” 
though the difficulty of printing and disorganization of 
parcels post have caused a temporary set-back in some 
places. In Manchuria and Szechwan the circulation has | 
largely increased. 





The Scriptures are being read, and at the very least 
are awakening a spirit of inquiry into the Gospel of Jesus 
! Christ among :x0n-Christians, 


They are keeping alive the faith and hope and love 
of Church members bereft in these trying days of 
‘missionary leaders. 

The Society’s expenditure for the past three years has 
exceeded available income by £70,000. The Committee 
; Now appeal for an income of £450,000. 


Gifts may be marked ‘* China”’ and sent to the 
Secretarics, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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ROBIN HOOD 


BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 











‘All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 








Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


Human happiness and a stable civilization itself rest so obviously 
upon wise and healthy marriage as their bedrock that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. It may well be doubted if ever 
there was a time when literature of the right sti imp was needed 
than it is to-day. There are books that sap moral strength, 
thet plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal tle ugliness of 
sin and stupefy the tender conscience of = reader. The surest way 
to defeat the bad is to multiply the good, and the books listed below 
contam only clean, honest, straightforward information, 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH 
CONTROL) by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 


A unique Book of Counsel. 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
ty Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALI 
An invaluable guide to married heoolaces. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
Nothing like these studies of human relation- 
ship has ever before appeared in print. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


more 


6/9 


each or any 
two works 


12/6 





Every woman must possess this Helpful Book. ] 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND . 
AFTER By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 

lull of important inf ormation and advice con- 

veyed in a lucid and straightforward manner, 1 2 
THE PERFECT WiF 

Ry Dr. G COURTENAY BEALE. 

\ book which every woman who is already each or the 

iarried or contemplates marriage should three books for 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 3/3 

By Dr. G. COU RTENAY BEALE. 

A wonderful book of advice for the Husband 

of to-day and to morrow / 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 

By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. 

The only authentic end illustrated edition. 13/- 

Modernized and Revised. 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION 
Ry WALTER M, CALLICHAN. 4 - 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest. 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 














College Lemania, 
LAUSANNE, 
French Switzerland. 


Modern School of Languages 
and Commercial Subjects, 
with Leaving Diploma, 











Thorough wtudy of French and practical preparation for 

Business Careers. French Holiday Classes at CHLAMPERY, 

highly suited to boys and girls requiring healthy open-air 

life, sports and excursions. Excellent boarding, all comforts, 

Park. For further details please apply FUTURE CAREER 

ASSOCIATION, LTD., 91 Regent Street, London, W. 1 
Prospectus on application. 
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i IS NOW READY. 

PRICE. 1s. 
Orders should be 

“Tin 


{— $$ —_— —_—_-- ——— ——_ 
| 
' 
| 


or 25 Cents Per Copy. 
Index Deprt., 
13 YorRK Srreut, Lonvon, W.C. 2 


sent with remittance to: 


Srecraror,” Lrp., 

















BOOKS AS KEYS 


Education is often a formal “drawing out” which 
fnally puts nothing into the hands. Kooks are the 
keys of experience; let us offer you books that will 
©pen doors in your life and add power to your mind. 
re liuy the right Books. 

Send for Catalo ues 


4 J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.t 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 122 


RIM AD GI MICICI WI 04 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
West End Cffice: 17 Northumberlaad Avenue, W <. 2 

Paid up Capital ‘ ens ¥ ° 

Reserve Fund 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking busin of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches « | 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed peri 
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Blood Pressure. 


Why SUFFER 





Sleeplessrcss, Constipation, Indigestion, idiness, TD ‘pi n 
“3 ssure, Asthma, Heart Attacks, etc., are mostly dt to hardening 
the arteries (arterio-scierosis). 
of a Unive 
. 5. on Mev dicine iacks 
O ease and gives onderiu 
Absolutely ae 41 ™ ess 
ean ‘TO me experiments 


proved the value of this discovery. 
Descriptive Booklet * E2, 


"Daily t 


free: Brosil Agency. . Sun St., London, E.C.2 











ADCO 


TURNS 


GARDEN REFUSE 


INTO 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 


of ADCO makes from two to three tons of 
according to the class of rubbish treated. 
ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 56lb. 8/-; Iewt. 15/- 
) (for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 
Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; Iewt. 20/- 
(for all other garden rubbish and straw). 
Car. paid to t Goods Station. Cash with order. 


lcwt, manure 


meares 





STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. 
See th ub YOu ” tai in Adco in our branded 
bags ch ontain full directions. 











}——=ADCO, LTD, 55 Harpenden, Herts. — 








” veiaae Follow « Gifts. 


Over 25,560 young lives 
have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us 
to give a chance to 25,560 more? 
15,291 boys and giris have been trained in the HOMES, 
3,200 boys bave joined the Royal Navy, 6,769 boys 
have joined the Mercantile Marine, 300 boys have 
joined Service Bands through the ARETHUSA, 


FUNDS vaaere¥ NEEDED. 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


resident : 

H.#.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy C ep py : a OED DARYNGTON. 
Chet of ** hu sa ** Committee: 
WSON “DRY ITT, Esq 
See velare : F. BRIAN PELLY. AP <. 

134 SHAFTESBURY AVG LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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